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BiJ'-^EAU  OF  AGBICTTLOUBAL  FCONOr'ICS 


(a)  GFNh’.^.AL  ADMIWI3'F?ATI^/F  EXc'F'FSFO 


Appropri'^tion  Act,  l^Ho . . 

Buf^get  Estirnate,  . .  F9j?7o 

Increase.  ................  375 


i'ROJ EOT  oTA’-Oa.'I ENT 


Jdroject 

1939 

1940 

( Estim-’ted) 

1941 

(Estimated ) 

Increase 

General  administration 
and  business  service. 
Unobligated  balance. 

888,861 

39 

•788,900 

$89,275 

+  S375(i) 

Total  . 

88,900 

88,900 

29,275 

+  375 

INCREASE 


(l)  837*^  adrlitionpil  is  estimated  for  ?B^iniRtrqtive  promotionf^  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  ia  being  unifornlv  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  1941, 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  AFFROl'HlATION 

This  appropriation  is  for  the  general  ^drnini strati  on  of  the  Bureau, 

It  covers  activities  of  various  service  sections  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  Bureau  such  as  personnel,  budget,  rnoils  and  files,  accounts, 
and  procurement.  It  covers  also  tra,veling  and  other  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  in  supervising  the  activities  of  the  Bureau, 

(b)  EC ON ON IC  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  3^^39,100 

Budget  Eatimate,  1941  ,  .  833,725 

Decrease  375 


4s4 


I'uOjaCT  ST4T^I.i£NT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

( PJstimated) 

1941 

( Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1.  Agricultural  finance 
s  tud i e  . . 

$73,576 

$75,000 

$75,000 

2.  Farm  mrsnagement  and 
land  use  studies  . 

214,976 

237,000 

237,900 

3.  Farm  population  and 

rural  welfare  studies 

1»3,582 

43,600 

43,600 

4.  General  mar’ceting 

studies.  ..... 

133, U39 

160,000 

152, 7?5 

-  $7,215(1) 

5.  Agricultural  prices 

and  income  research 

208,273 

217,600 

217,600 

D.  Interpretation  and 
dissemination  of 
economic  informatior 

10)1,243 

105,000 

105,000 

7«  State  and  local 

planning . . 

(  a) 

( n) 

g.  \dninistrative 

promotions.  .... 

6,f4o 

■t-  6,f4o(2) 

Unobligated  balance.  .  . 

19,311 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total  ...... 

802,100 

839,100 

83^,725 

375 

(n)  Financed  "by  tr-^nsfer  to  this  '^pxJropri-^ti nn  of  from  Soil 

Conservation  Service  and  325,000  from  Forest  Service  end  "by  allot¬ 
ments  as  shown  under  "Supplemental  Funds". 


Fhere  is  a  net  reduction  of  3375  in  this  item  for  1941  as  follows: 

( 1 )  A  decrease  of  37,015  which  will  he  met  by  a  curt'^ilment  of 
research  on  f^eneral  marketing:  prohlens. 

(2)  So >  g40  add  it  ional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordrance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
estimates  for  1941. 

vVORi:  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIyliOU 

General . — The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  the  general 
program  planning  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  It  is  also  the 
Department's  research  agency  in  the  field  of  agricultural  economics.  The 
appropri-^tion  for  "Economic  I- vestig'^tions"  covers  a  1-^rge  part  of  the 
research  and  statistical  analyses  rel'-^tive  to  agricultural  production, 
distribution,  land  utilization,  and  conserva,tion  in  their  broad  aspects. 
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work  include?;  studies  of  farm  man'^^^enent  pr^'Ctice,  utilization 

of  farw  and  food  product?,  puT'cha^ing  of  farn  supplier,  farm  popxil-'tion 
and  rural  life,  farm  labor,  f^rn  finance,  insur;?ince  and  taxation,  and 
adjuatments  in  production  to  probable  denand  for  the  different  farn  and 
food  products.  It  covers  also  economic  research  on  l-^nd  o^mership  and 
values,  costs,  prices,  and  income  in  their  relation  to  agric'alture , 
inclxidin^v  ca.xxses  of  their  v'^ri-’tions  and  trends* 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Apnropri-^ ti on  Act,  for  the  transfer  to 
this  approijri-’tion  from  the  f;mds  a^vailable  for  authorized,  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  f ^r  aiding  in 
formulating  programs  for  such  authorized  activities.  Allotments  are  m^de 
to  the  Bureau  also  from  general  appropriations  of  the  Department. 

Under  a  general  memorandu-m  of  understanding,  and  in  line  with  the 
Secretary's  reorganization  order  and  the  terms  of  the  current  Appropri'^tion 
Act,  the  Bureau  cooperates  v/ith  the  operating  agencies  of  the  Department  in 
developing  unified  general  programs  th^t  encompass  Ir'nd  use,  conservation, 
production  adjustment,  farm  tenanc,y,  rural  rehabilitation,  .marketing 
service  and  regulatory  v7ork,  and  other  authorized  activities, 

t^xtensive  cooperation  is  maintained  both  '^rith  St'^te,  county  and 
other  local  agencies  throughout  the  United  St''-tes,  particul^^r  attention 
being  given  to  work  with  State  and  county  planning  committees  and  to 
program  study  for  the  purpose  of  focusing  attention  upon  important  problems 
of  land  xise  and  of  agricultural  production  and  distribution,  and  to  secure 
active  particip'^tion  by  rural  people  in  developing  pl^>ns  for  the  solution 
of  these  problems. 
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1.  Agricultural  finance  Studies. — The  aurpose  of  this  project  is 
to  obtain  and  make  available  information  on  farm  mortgage  credit,  short¬ 
term  credit,  farm  taxation,  and  a>gr icultural  insurance  which  v;ill  serve  as 
the  bases  for  improving  the  financial  condition  and  securit;^  of  the  farmer. 
The  data  gathered  are  necessary  to  fin  understanding  of  the  complex  farm 
problem  and  to  the  planning  of  needed  readjustments  in  agricultural  policy. 

VJith  the  great  expansion  in  the  lending  activities  pf  federally- 
sponsored  agencies,  thq  problems  of  agricultural  credit  in  relation  to  De¬ 
partment  policies  liave  assumed  incroo.sing  importomce .  At  the  beginning  of 
1939)  total  farm-mortgage  indebtedness  was  cstimo.tod  at  $7,070,296,000. 

Of  this  amount  approximately  30*5^  hold  by  the  Dederal  land  banks  and 
Land  Bank  Commissioner.  The  a.ctivities  of  the  production  credit  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  Barm  Securitjf  Adninistiaation,  likewise,  have  raised  many  new 
problems  in  the  short-term  credit  field. 

Total  farm  indebtedness  decroa,scd  ?.S.Gfo  from  I93O  to  1939’  This 
decrease  was  accompanied  by  a  substantial  increase  in  the  acquired  roa,l 
estate  held  by  lending  agencies.  At  the  beginning  of  1939,  ostina.tod 
investment  in  such  real  estate  held  by  four  loading  lending  a.goncics 
amounted  to  $969,427,000  a,s  compared  with  $196,022,000  at  the  beginning  of 

1930. 

The  B^’oreau's  studios  hn.vo  shevrn  that  the  operations  of  couitry  banks 
have,  for  the  most  nart,  boon  conducted  on  a  basis  that  docs  not  provide  a 
stable  source  of  credit  in  periods  of  depression.  As  country  banks  arc  the 
chief  source  of  short- torn  credit  for  the  farrier,  the  irportance  of  develop¬ 
ing  sound  operating  policies  to  meet  the  needs  of  agriculture  is  one  v.rhich 
requires  continuous  stud3r.  At  the  beginning  of  1939,  outst.anding  short- 
torn  loans  to  farmers  hold  b.y  commercial  banks  amounted  to  $1,064,667,000 
as  companod  v/ith  $190,518,000  of  loans  of  0,  similar  tjope  hold  b.y  agencies 
of  the  Barm  Credit  Acleinistration .  The  Bureau  cooperates  with  other  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  in  obtohning  current  da.ta  on  the  a.mount  of  short-torn  loans 
hold  by  commercial  banks.  At  the  present  tine,  the  Bureau  is  cooperating 
v/itli  the  Barn  Securitj^  Administration  in  anal^/zing  the  perfornance  of  rc- 
ha.bilita.tion  loans. 

During  the  d.oprcssion  j^-cars,  there  was  a  narked  incrocaso  in  the 
volume  of  farm  tax  delinq_ucncj^ .  A  countr3'’-wido  survey/  wa.s  naxlo  in  1934, 
to  obtain  d.ata  on  this  subject.  Continued  aual3''ses  are  being  riaxlo  of 
those  data  to  bring  cut  the  undcrl.ying  and  economic  causes  and  to  relate 
these  causes  and  tax  delinquency  to  the  Department's  agricultural  programs. 
The  problems  of  tax  delinquonc;/  are  closel^A  related  to  lo,nd  use  problems 
and  the  Bureau  is  giving  particular  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  work. 
Problems  of  honostoad  tax  exemption  and  of  reorganization  of  local  govern- 
nonto.l  facilities  arc  assuming  increased,  importance. 

Information  on  farm  tax:ation  is  assembled  shov;ing  amounts  and  trends 
of  taxes  on  farm  property;  sources  of  governmental  revenue  in  local  n,roas; 
purposes  for  which  the  farmers'  tax  dollar  is  spent;  relation  of  farm  taxes 
to  farm  income;  farm  tax  delinquency  and.  possible  farm  tax  reduction  and 
simplification  of  loc.o.l  govornnont;  annual  indexes  of  farm  property'’  ta-xes 
ri.ro  available  for  the  period.  1290  to  d.atc.  A  studg^  is  under  v/aj^  to  d.otcrmino 
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the  extent  of  tax  delinquency  and  tax  sales  of  farn  property  throu:qhout 
the  country.  Preliminary  results  shev;  the  causes  of  delinquency  to  ho, 
in  lar^qc  part,  cyclical  conhined  vfith  a  nunhor  of  special  factors,  such 
as  changes  in  farn  income  and  property  tax  levies  varj^in,;;  v;ith  local  situa¬ 
tions  includin.'^  assessment  and  collection  procediirc. 

The  farn- insurance  studies  deal  v/ith  the  prohlons  of  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  for  farmers  to  cover  the  various  types  of  hazards  to  property  and 
persons  on  the  farn.  Special  attention  is  ^^iven  to  the  dcvelopnont  of 
plans  for  the  insurance  of  yield  for  various  commodities.  Continuous  as¬ 
sistance  is  rendered  the  Pcdcral  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  in  developin^p 
and  improving  the  actuarial  bases  for  such  insurance  and  in  improving  rcspi- 
la,tions  and  field  procedure  in  putting  such  insurance  into  operation. 

2.  Farm  Manayoment  and  Land-use  Studies  .  —  The  -general  object  of 
research  on  farm  manat^ement  is  to  determine  for  each  rcyion  the  major  ad¬ 
justments  in  farming  that  arc  needed  and  the  practicabilitj^-  nf  achieving 
them,  the  means  by  vrhich  efficiency  in  production  may  bo  increased,  and 
the  farmer's  net  income  enhanced.  It  is  of  urgent  importance  that  an  undor- 
standijog  of  the  factors  necessitating  these  adjustments  be  secured  and  made 
available  to  Federal  and  State  agencies  for  use  in  formulating  the  public 
policy  v;ith  respect  to  agriculture  in  each  region,  and  to  farmers  in  further¬ 
ance  of  improved  farming  practices . 

The  v.rork  involves  a  broad  study  of  the  agricultural  resources.  State 
by  State,  including  the  tjpes  of  farming  that  have  developed  on  the  basis 
of  these  resources  and  the  economic  influences  of  the  accessible  markets. 

More  intensive  studies  arc  directed  to  the  examination  of  the  internal  or¬ 
ganization  and  operation  of  farms  in  order  to  determine  the  most  desirable 
systems  of  farming  and  the  most  efficient  practices  to  produce  the  maximum 
net  income.  Attention  is  given  to  the  moans  by  vihich  the  desirable  adjust¬ 
ments  may  bo  effected. 

During  the  past  year  the  vrork  has  emphasized  fact-finding  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  agricultural  programs.  Eighty-five  of  the  128  separate  projects 
which  were  conducted  were  pointed  specif ica.lly  to  the  action  programs  of 
the  Department .  The  aim  has  been  to  construct  a  more  adequate  factual  and 
analyticod  foundation  of  knov/lcdgo  regarding  various  situations  oind  problems. 
The  Bureau  has  undertaken  to  determine  the  economic  problems  of  internal 
organization  o.nd  operation  of  farms  in  problem  areas  and  to  appraise  the 
relation  and  effect  of  various  agricultural  programs  on  these  problems,  as 
a  basis  for  a  better  use  of  the  farmer's  resources  in  terms  of  the  oconomic 
v/elfaro  of  farm  families  and  of  the  nation. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  farm  adjustment  studies  in  the  Ci-reat 
Plains  area  wa.s  to  determine  the  minimum  sizes  and  tjrpcs  of  farm  units 
needed  for  successful  farming.  These  included  consideration  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  vrould  pay  small  farmers  in  the  drouth  area  to  go  into  cattle 
or  sheep  production.  In  the  Cotton  States  significant  trends  in  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  recent  years  in  the  use  of  labor  and  power  in  the 
operation  of  plantations  vrerc  determined.  These  findings  are  important  a,s 
a  basis  upon  v/hich  to  plan  needed  adjustments.  In  the  Northeastern  and 
East  Central  States  studies  were  made  of  farm  organization  and  operation 
problems  on  tobacco  farms,  truck  farms,  and  dairy  farm.s. 
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Stu^Tins  wore  narlc  of  the  extent  to  which  ■;rain  cnnhiiios  and  corn 
pickers  are  taking  the  pla.ce  of  other  ncthods  in  ha.rvostin;^  snail  nra.in 
and  corn.  The  effect  of  the  use  of  tractors  on  farn  or.nanization  ani  opera.- 
tion  wa.s  studied  in  5  ij'^pe-of-f arnin^^  aj’ca.s  in  Minnesota.  Studies  v/cro 
conpleted  on  the  pcrfnrnance  of  various  kinds  aud  sizes  of  nachinos  in  crop 
production  in  the  G-rea.t  Plains  and  the  Pacific  llorthv/cst  G-rain  areas. 

The  Division  continued  its  rninua.l  studies  of  ^ross  and  not  returns 
to  farners,  and  of  the  cost  of  producing  corn,  whca.t ,  oats,  and  cotton.  A 
hc;'^inninp  v;a.s  nade  in  constructing  index  nunhers  for  specific  tjapos  ajid 
sizes  of  farris  that  would  indicate  chanpos  in  farmers'  costs  aiid  returns 
a.nd  the  reasons  for  those  changes  . 

In  c'^?inoction  ^rith  the  worj'  of  the  Division  of  Stake  and  Local  Plan¬ 
ning  and  cooperatin:";  State  and  local  a.pcncics,  intensive  studies  v/crc  na.de 
in  a  nunhor  of  ccuntios  scloctod  for  land-use  -planninf;  propra.ns.  These 
studies  covered  a  classification  of  farms  in  oanh  a.djustment  prohlon  area, 
hy  size,  physica,!  resources,  tenure,  t.3y)C  of  farninn,  and  other  chara.ctor- 
istics  v/hich  are  correlated  vrith  adjustment  prohlens  on  individuad  farms; 
an  appra.isa.l  of  adtorna.tivc  production  possihilitios  from  the  standpoint 
of  conservakion  and  income  expectancy  for  representative  fanns  scloctod 
from  each  principal  .proup;  and  an  outline  of  roconmendations  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  methods.  Those  studios  take  into  consiiorakion  the  yoneral  economic 
C'^aiditions ,  intorrepionak  competition  and  the  vrclfarc  cf  the  fann  population 
vfithin  tho  area  and  in  other  ar can  .  These  studies  arc  conducted  with  the 
active  cooperakion  of  tho  locak  planning  connittccncn  who  furnish  a  considcr- 
ahlo  part  of  the  information  and  sup-cstions  for  adkornativc  production  pos- 
sihilitics.  The  locak  planninp  committees  -narticipato  akso  in  outlining 
the  plans  for  improvement.  All  recommendations  dovolopod  d'orinp  the  progress 
of  these  studios  must  ha.vo  the  approvak  of  local  farmers.  The  results  of 
studios  arc  puhlislicd  for  the  henofit  of  tho  locality  in  v;hich  make.  As  a 
result  nanj^  additionak  counties  arc  orpanizinp  to  study  their  evrn  situakion 
v/ith  a  vievr  to  inprovonent  in  their  proiduction  pro.prar.s. 

Tho  land-use  studios  anc  cssontiakly  ok  a.  roscanch  cha.racter,  dc- 
sipnod  toi  a.cconplish  the  fact-findinp  and  analysis  necessary  to  provide  a 
sound  f^nondation  for  tho  various  practical  stops  in  land  policy  and  improved 
land  use.  Cooperative  studies  are  canried  on  with  Stake  and  locak  aponcics 
directed  tovaard  the  identification  of  those  situations  where  tho  rurak  pop¬ 
ulation  uaktorn  is  poorly  adjusted  to  land  resources  so  a.s  to  .puido  the 
application  of  the  land-use  a.djustnont  proprar,  and  also  toward  tho  identifi¬ 
cation  of  areas  offerinp  superior  opportunities  for  croatinp  nevr  farms  so 
as  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  r'orak  settlement  activity. 

Tho  roscanch  activities  have  contrihuted  in  many  ca.scs  to  tho  a.dop- 
tion  of  measures  to  improve  land  utilization.  The:'^  have,  for  example,  aided 
specifically  in  tho  fornakion  of  pra.zinp  districts,  in  the  formulation  and 
a.doption  of  rural  zoninp  lopislakion,  in  the  estahlishnont  of  imriroved  loas- 
inp  pra.cticGs^  in  the  construction  and  tho  adoption  of  laws  dcsipnod  to  im¬ 
prove  land  use  throu;"'h  roorpanization,  of  local  povornments.  For  exanplo, 
in  Iowa  simificant  inprovenonts  ha.vc  hocn  make  in  lepislation  cover inp 
landlord- tenant  rclakionships  .  Studies  showin-;  undorlyinp  makakjustricnts 
in  the  farm  tenancy  system  in  Iowa  made  in  cooperation  vkth  local  aponcics 
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sorvod  as  ca  '.uidG  for  this  f^ortlicr  dcvclopnont  of  the  tenure  inprovenent 
propran  in  lov/a.  The  reconnendations  v/hich  were  developed  in  cooperation 
with  farnors  and  agricultural  loavlcrs  arc  now  heinp  p\it  into  effect.  Dur- 
in.”  the  last  year,  the  State  Lopisla.turc  cna.ctcd  into  law  three  of  the 
rcconncnded  adjustnents  as  follov/s:  The  autonatic  continuo.tion  of  all 
a('^ri cultural  leases  from  year  to  year  unless  notice  of  ternination  is  tpivon 
prior  to  ITovenhcr  1;  anonr?jcGnt  of  foreclosure  procedure  desianed  to  protect 
the  farn  operator's  tenure  situation  in  years  of  crop  failure  or  low  prices 
or  other  cncryency;  and  the  appointment  of  a.  prominent  fau’m  tenancy  cora- 
nittec  to  study  further  the  farm  tenancy  prohlcn.  This  v/ork  in  lov/a  has 
inflxiencod  many  landlords  to  make  dosirahlo  clianipcs  in  their  Icasin;  arranpe- 
monts  v/ith  tenants. 

A  land  use  study  in  Forest  County,  V/isconsin,  made  at  the  request  of 
the  county  hoard  of  supervisors,  is  about  to  he  published  as  a  technical 
bulletin  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Detailed  investigations  v/cre 
made  of  land  use  and  ownership,  the  structure  of  local  povernment,  and  the 
services  rendered  by  county  and  town  governments.  The  land  v;as  classified 
into  several  Ctatcporios  as  a  -quido  to  rcconnondinp  better  land-use  practices 
and  as  a  basis  for  chanpes  in  local  povernnent  necessary  to  conform  v;ith 
such  improved  utilization.  As  an  outprowth  of  this  study,  a  survey  of  rural 
zoninp  oxlministration  is  novr  boinp  conducted  in  Wisconsin.  An  analj^-sis  is 
boin.;;  made  of  the  savinps  in  public  costs  vrhich  have  resulted,  or  v/hich  na3'’ 
result,  from  zoninp  and  complementary  public  action  .  The  feasibil¬ 

ity  and  effectiveness  of  certain  tj'pcs  of  districts,  such  as  recreational 
zones,  arc  also  beirip  tested. 

Rural  zoninp  ordinances  have  been  c"nav;n  up  for  counties  in  Minnesota, 
Tennessee,  cand  other  States.  Assistance  has  been  riven  in  the  formulation 
of  lepislation  on  prazinp  and  afkiinistration  of  tax  reverted  laiid,  on  local 
and  State  taxation  of  rural  property  end  many  other  subjects  havinp  a  bcar- 
inp  upon  land  utilization. 

The  twelfth  nuibcr  of  the  series  "The  Farn  Real  Estate  Situation" 
is  nov/  in  press.  This  survo.j''  provides  ca  careful  apxiraisal  of  the  current 
chanpes  in  the  fcarn  rCcal  estate  situation,  includinp  chanpes  in  farm  values, 
frequency  of  voluntar:x  and  forced  sales  of  farms,  cond  an  analysis  of  the 
effects  on  values  of  such  factors  as  income,  taxcation,  credit  ]policios, 
methods  of  handlinp  distressed  farm  real  estate  and  other  economic  factors. 
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3.  S'r'.rn  Population  and  Rurr.,1  Welfare  Studies. — The  rapid  increase 
in  the  population  of  v'orlc  age  (l8  to  65  years)  on  frcrns  in  this  country/', 
together  v'ith  declining  nan-lahor  requirements  on  farms  duo  to  technological 
chenge  and  other  reasons,  presents  one  of  the  most  inportexit  prohlerns  con¬ 
fronting  the  Department  of  ligricultu.ro,  the  Congress,  and  the  ilation  today. 

If  cities  v/oro  ahsorhing  farm  population  at  '’norocal”  rates  the  prohlcm 
night  not  ho  quite  so  serious  hut  v;ith  the  increasing  pressure  of  f-^rn 
population  upon  land  resources  accompanied  hy  large-scale  unenployncnt  in 
cities  the  problem  takes  the  nature  of  declining  opportunities  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  fa.rn  families  to  .make  a  living  cither  on  fa.rms  or  in  cities. 

A  great  Vroricty  of  factual  inforruation  is  needed  if  our  apricultur'’! 
policies  arc  to  he  sound.  The  prohlcm,  hovfcver,  is  not  merely  one  of  finding 
means  through  v.'hich  farm  people  c.ai  find  security  and  live  decently  in  a 
static  situation,  hut  to  consider  uhak  ■measures  may  he  effective  in  a  con¬ 
stantly  chranging  situ.ation  not  only  in  forming  itself  hut  also  v;ith  con¬ 
tinuous  novements  of  pouulo.tion  in  varying  degrees  frem  form  to  citv  ,o,nd 
from  city  to  farm. 

The  vrork  under  the  project  'Darm  Population  and  VJclfarc" 

furnishes  valUcahlo  rqj.idcposts  cn.ahlinfP  the  Dcp,art';iont  to  improve  its  various 
progrrois.  Since  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  heen  given 
responsibility  for  developing  unified  a;.id  integrated  agricultur-’l  programs, 
much  more  information  of  tliis  type  is  essential. 

Rcccntlj^  the  v;ork  Aas  been  reorganized  in  such  a.  voay  as  to  cna.hlc 
it  more  effectively  to  serve  the  ".action  agencies"  of  the  Department  and  to 
develop  information  v/hich  is  useful  in  the  sto.to  and  local  land  use  planning 
program.  It  is  nov.r  rxaki ng  available  t'-i  the  "action  agencies"  information 
developed  through  research  in  the  social  sciences  v;hich  the  a.gcncics  arc 
finding  to  he  essential  in  the  proper  a.dninistrati on  of  their  programs. 

More  information  about  the  problems  of  the  f.^rm  people  for  v.dion  the  programs 
arc  designed,  their  desires,  their  customs  and  habits,  their  traditions, 
their  experience,  and  their  needs,  seems  to  be  enabling  the  various  agencies 
to  a.dopt  methods  and  procedures  most  likely  to  be  effective  and  m^st  likely 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  f''.rm  people  vrhom  they  arc  attempting  to  serve. 

The  Soil  Conservakion  Service,  the  Farm  Security  Admini strakion , 
the  Al’^icailtural  Adjustment  Adninistraki on,  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  the  Forest  Service,  .and  other  a.gcncics  in  the  Department  a.rc 
referring  more  and  ^.lorc  questions  to  this  Division  for  ansv^ers  vfhi  ch  v;ill 
be  helpful  t'^  them  in  axlninistcring  their  programs.  In  fact,  greater 
recognition  through mt  the  entire  Department  of  human  values  and  of  the 
huma.n  element  in  many  agricultural  problems,  and  v/ith  it  the  recognition 
of  vrastc  v;hich  accompa.ni cs  the  ignoring  of  the  hu'man  clement,  ha.s  tended 
to  place  heavier  and  heavier  burdens  upon  the  v;ork  of  this  Division. 

This  burden  has  been  added  to  in  no  small  degree  ty  demands  from  other 
govornrient  departments,  from  Stake  institutions,  from  farm  organi  zoki ons 
and  i nd i v i dual  f  ar me  r  s . 

While  economic  considerations  arc  of  great  i;.iportan.ce  in  the 
agricultural  situakion,  many  other  factors,  snmcti.mcs  quite  intangible 
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ones,  often  "be  cone  the  he  to  mini  nr;  f.nctors  in  the  solution  of  sonc  fo.rn 
prohlens.  The  presence  or  nhsence  of  infnrnntion  concerning  socin.l  nnd 
hunnn  values  alonp  vrith  those  prinarily  econonic  in  no.ture  quite  ohvi  uisly 
nakes  the  difference  hetvroen  success  and  failure  in  nmy  endeevvors  to  do 
sonethinn  .ahont  farm  prohlens.  As  rapidly  n.s  possible  infornation  ^f  this 
nature  is  ■beiny  developed. 

Continuin£;  studies  are  'bein,';  nadc  in  the  field  of  farn  population. 
Itens  vfhich  are  rcceivinf;  special  attention  are  the  conposition  o.nd  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  rural  population;  population  novenents  fron  the  farn  to  the 
city,  fron  the  city  to  the  farn,  and  betv/een  rural  areas;  and  the  o.nnual 
estimates  of  farn  population  tro?ids.  The  findin^js  of  the  annual  estimates 
of  farn  population  trends  arc  beinr;  requested  in  increasin,';  volume.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  binreaus  and  divisions  in  the  Dcpa.rtnont  of  A';riculturc ,  many  other 
governmental  a^yencies,  and  numerous  business  institutions  utilize  these 
estimates  in  the  projection  and  conduct  f"!  their  pro.';rans.  These  estimates 
furnish  the  basis  for  predicting  future  population  movements  and,  therefore, 
render  invatua.ble  service  to  such  yovernncntal  aycncics  as  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  iharal  Electrification  Administration,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  -.nd  the  Par":  Security'"  Administration. 

For  4o  years  precodiny  193^  the  de:mand  for  city  vrorkers  v/a.s  so 
yreat  and  this  demand  v/as  responded  to  by  agricultural  migrations  to  such 
an  extent  that  farm  population  actuatl;/  declined  over  the  last  half  of  this 
period.  Since  1930  this  trend  has  chanyed  and  fan:  population  ha.s  increased 
by  approximately  200,000  per  year.  We  are  thus  faced  vaith  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  of  pouulation  pressure  upon  a.yriculturat  n.atura.l  resources  and  ayri- 
cultural  ec'cionic  enterprises.  Buriny  the  last  tvo  years  the  Bureau  lia.s 
cooperated  v/ith  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  lovfa.,  Arizona, 

South  Ba.kota,  and  Manola.nd  and  v/ith  the  Fan:  Security  Administration  and 
V/orks  Proyress  Administration  in  a  study  of  rural  population  nobility. 

This  v/ork  has  resulted  in  one  nati''nal  publication  ond  tv;o  State  bulletins. 
This  report  shov/s  that  increases  in  farn  population  have  been  most  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  poorer  area.s  characterized  by  mcaycr  laud  resources,  lov/ 
incomes,  and  non-commercial  farminy.  These  increo.ses  have  come  about  as 
a.  result  of  hiyh  birth  rates  tcyether  v/itli  reduced  miyrations  to  cities 
and  the  Back-to-the-land  movement.  These  increases  have  been  inportaut 
fautors  in  into  isifyiny  rural  relief  needs.  Further  a.ttention  is  beiny 
yiven  to  population  pressure  upon  the  laud,  its  effect  upon  the  rural 
standard  of  liviny,  community  oryanizati on ,  security  of  tenure,  future 
opportunities  in  a„yriculture ,  and  upon  .ycneral  r^nral  velfa.re. 

The  lessened  opportunities  for  urban  employment  for  rural-born- 
aud-reaued  youth  make  necessary  the  study  of  v'hat  opportunities  can  be 
(ieveloped  for  the  a.pproximatcly  rural  boys  aud  yirls  v/ho  reach 

their  ISth  birthdays  annually  and  seek  to  enter  ayriciilture  or  other 
business  and  professional  fields.  Their  conditions  aud  opportunities 
and  the  institutions  and  a.yencies  v/hich  serve  these  youny  people  demand 
a.ttention. 

Studies  of  social  factors  in  relation  to  laud  use  ha.ve  been  ex¬ 
panded  duriny  the  pa.st  year.  In  the  liyht  of  present  federal  ayricultural 
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prO;2'rams,  no  field  of  sociod  .nnalr.'sis  is  no  re  'bs.sic  than  that  having  to 
do  v;ith  the  relo-tionship  of  the  population  to  the  ogriculturod  no-tural 
resources.  The  Agricultu.ra.l  AdjJ-straent  progrojn,  the  S'J.'b margined  Land 
and  dorest^Purchase  prograjns,  the  Soil  Conservation  program,  and  all 
the  Parm  Secrarity  Administration  programs  attempt  to  assist  f a,rm ibmilies 
in  malting  successful  adjr.stments  to  the  "basic  nedural  agricultural  re¬ 
sources.  Elahorate  study  of  hTiman  dependency  upon  these  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  the  social  structure  rrhich  ceu  be  maintained  by  these  re¬ 
sources  is  essential  to  the  sound  projection  and  conduct  of  these  programs. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  vrork  of  the  3u.ro3U  in  the  fields  of 
tenancy  and  farm  lador,  and  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation.  Rural  poverty 
itself  must  bo  studied.  For  the  first  time  in  our  national  history  uc  Core 
compelled  to  recognise  the  fact  that  millions  of  our  farm  people  are 
living  in  poverty.  The  result  of  the  recognition  of  this  fact  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a.  large  rehedilitation  agency  in  the  Department 
for  serving  the  needs  of  these  disadvajitaged  farm  families.  Serious  study 
needs  to  bo  made  of  the  questions  of  vhethor  wo  need  to  have  widesproad 
poverty  in  American  agriculture  and  uhat  romcdics  need  to  be  talccn  to 
obvate  further  development  of  conditions  making  for  rural  poverty. 

Farm  tenants  and  laborers  during  most  of  the  history  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  development  have  moved  constantly  axd  steadily  up  the  agricul¬ 
tural  ladder  tovrard  ov/nersliip.  Today  an  increasing  number  are  getting 
stalled  on  the  lov;er  ru.ngs  of  this  ladder  or  a,rc  faaling  to  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold  on  it.  I'.Iany  tena-nts  a„rc  becoming  farm  ladorcrs  and  many  tona-nts  as 

well  as  farm  laborers  are  being  forced  into  the  class  of  migratory 

laborers  and  thousands  of  them  forced  on  to  relief  rolls  at  least  for  a 

portion  of  the  year.  At  present  little  is  knovm  of  the  pattern  of  crop 
demo-nds  or  of  the  volume  of  labor  required.  Page  data  are  so  generalized 
OvS  to  be  of  little  value  of  specific  purposes;  satisfactory  da.ta  on 
total  earnings  of  farm  laborers  are  almost  non-e:;i stent.  There  is  no 
adequate  knov/ledge  of  housing  facilities.  And  yet  v/ithout  su-ch  infor¬ 
mation  the  formo.lation  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  conditions  for 
these  groups  is  exceedingly  difficu.lt,  and  scientific  admini stro-tion  of 
programs  for  their  relief  or  rehabilitation  is  greatly  handica.pped, 

A  study  of  the  social  aspect  of  farm  t  e nancy  and  the  attitudes 
of  tenants  and  owners  tovrard  land  use  and  programs  designed  to  help 
tenants  has  been  completed  and  widely  used.  i.Iembers  of  the  statf  have 
cooperated  vilth  the  Sugar  Section  in  studies  of  conditions  of  farm 
laborers  in  several  sugar  producing  a.reas  of  the  counti^r.  Homvost  labor 
studios  have  been  carried  on  in  Forth  DaJeota,  and  Kansa.s  in  cooperation 
with  fedora.l  and  state  agencies.  This  stul^'  showed  that  today  compara.- 
tively  fev;  harvest  laborers  follow  the  harvest  from  south  to  north,  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  bu.lk  of  transient  labor  comes  from  within  the  state 
and  from  nearby  states  to  the  east  and  south-east.  One  by-product  of 
this  study  vra.s  irtormation  showing  the  frequency  vritli  which  these 
laborers,  in  an  exempted  occu.pation,  ha.d  secured  socicil  socurit;^  account 
numbers.  This  information,  v;hich  wa.s  sought  by  the  Social  Security 
Board,  slaov/’od  that  throe  out  of  oight  farm  latorors  had  such  numbers. 
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An  analysis  of  experinental  r eh.a'bil itation  projects  in  eleven 
areas  throughout  the  country  is  under  vrs^r  as  v/ell  as  a  cooperative  studj’’ 
of  uigration  to  and  settlement  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states.  The  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  project  were  to  learn  more  about  the  migratory, ^  labor 
problem,  the  origin  and  character  of  the  migrants,  and  the  modes  of 
agricultural  settlement  and  other  adjustment  which  the  migrants  had 
made.  This  project  will  for  the  first  time  supply  comprehensive  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  a  problem  of  major  public  concern  which  has  been  the 
topic  of  much  discussion  and  some  public  action.  Further  detailed  and 
broad  studies  of  the  trends  in  these  fields  and  in  the  sta.tus  of  farm 
tenants  and  laborers  are  essential. 

Studies  of  co;mnunity  development,  organization,  and  welfare,  as 
well  as  of  farmers  organizations  are  being  continued.  Healthy  and 
wholesome  local  community  life  has  always  been  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
our  democratic  society.  The  rapidity  of  general  economic  and  social 
change  in  our  life  has  caused  the  disintegration  of  thousands  of  local 
rural  communities.  Serious  studj/  of  these  facts  is  needed,  not  only 
that  we  maj''  understand  the  foundations  of  our  national  life,  but  in 
order  tha.t  ?/ays  and  means  of  utilizing  local  communities  in  the  success¬ 
ful  conduct  of  agricultural  programs  may  be  guaranteed.  Without  the 
judgment  of  local  people  and  the  utilization  of  local  community  forces 
and  organizations,  the  effectiveness  of  any  rural  program  is  bound  to 
be  decreased. 

A  studj/  of  representative  projects  originally  started  by  the 
Subsistence  Homesteads  Division  and  nov;  administered  by  the  Faimi  Security 
Administration  has  been  started.  The  purpose  of  the  studj."  is  to  learn 
more  about  the  development  and  functioning  of  those  communities.  Studies 
of  rural  resettlement  projects  have  already'-  shown  the  importance  of 
present  and  previous  social  paxticipation  and  small  infomal  groupings 
as  factors  in  community  life,  A  studj^  in  Haskell  County,  Kansas,  was 
undertaicen  in  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  shov; 
the  sociaJ  changes  in  a  community  which  experienced  a  severe  d.rought  in 
the  1890’ s,  and.  again  in  the  1930' s.  The  report  of  this  study  shows 
how  the  continuance  of  drought  over  a  period,  of  years  forces  drastic 
rea.djustment s  and  leads  to  decreases  in  population,  fewer  trade  agencies, 
and  changes  in  the  social  organization. 

The  standard  of  living  of  farm  people  is  the  most  important  concern 
of  American  agriculture.  To  maintain  it  on  a  high  level  is  the  dominant 
objective  of  all  agricultural  programs.  There  is  no  field  of  rural 
welfare  of  greater  importance  than  the  farm  family  standard  of  living. 

In  order  to  develop  techniques  for  the  measurement  of  current  changes 
in  the  farmers'  standard  of  living,  a.  statistical  analysis  is  being 
mad.e  of  several  thousand  schedules  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
Division,  Through  analysis  of  these  da,ta  as  v/ell  as  census  data  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  find  ?/hich  of  the  items  are  the  best  ind.ica.tors 
of  current  changes  in  living  standards.  It  is  felt  that  standard  of 
living  indices  which  may  be  developed,  from  this  work  will  fill  a  long- 
felt  need. 
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During  the  past  year  the  Bureau,  ho.s  "begun  a  study  of  humeu  and 
social  factors  characterizing  the  various  rural  areas  of  the  nation, 
in  order  to  develop  a  type  of  information  for  v/hich  there  has  been  a 
growing  demand.  We  are  coming  to  realize  that  many  of  our  efforts  to 
help  the  farmer  are  relatively  unsuccessful  because  we  have  neglected 
to  take  into  account  how  he  feels  and  thinks  about  his  own  mode  of  life. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  basing  all  of  our  so-called  "action"  programs 
upon  the  assumption  that  he  will  be  a  ready  participant  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  these  programs.  In  order  to  guarantee  that  all  of  his  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  thinking  and  leadership  are  mobilized  in  planning  for  agricultural 
improvement  and  welfare  it  is  essential  to  know  the  elements  and  condi¬ 
tions  which  contribute  to  the  rise  of  rural  leadership,  the  manner  and 
methods  by  which  the  farmer  habitually  v/orks  in  his  own  groups,  and  his 
habits  and  attitudes  as  they  relate  to  his  customary  mode  of  life  and  to 
the  programs  by  which  he  and  the  goverrmient  together  seek  to  improve  his 
wellbeing. 

The  annual  estimates  of  farra  population,  of  movement  to  and  from 
farms,  as  well  as  the  births  and  deaths  on  farms  are  increasingly  in  wide 
demand,  within  the  Department  and  by  other  governmental  agencies,  as  well 
as  other  agencies  and  persons.  Althougii  steps  have  been  taken  to  meet  the 
need  for  estimates  by  States,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  do  this  for 
more  tha.n  a  small  n-umber  of  States. 

Hie  report  for  1939  shows  that  the  farm  population  on  January  1, 

1939,  was  close  to  the  largest  on  record.  The  total  was  32,059,000 
persons.  This  compares  with  31,819,000  on  January  1,  1938,  and  with  the 
all-time  high  record  of  32,077,000  on  January  1,  1910.  From  1910  to  1927 
there  was  a  decline  of  almost  2,000,000  persons  in  the  farm  population. 

Since  1927  there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  2,000,000. 

The  increase  in  farm  population  during  1938  was  240,000  persons, 
or  three-fourths  of  1  percent.  This  is  the  la.rgest  increase  reported 
since  1932.  The  total  increase  since  the  beginning  of  1933  has  been  less 
than  400,000  persons. 

As  in  the  five  preceding  years,  more  persons  moved  from  farms  to 
villages,  towns,  and  cities  during  1938  than  moved  to  farms.  It  is 
estimated  that  1,025,000  persons  left  farms  and  that  823,000  persons 
moved  to  farms.  The  net  loss  by  migration  was  202,000  persons.  But 
this  was  more  than  offset  by  the  surplus  births  over  deaths  in  the  farm 
population.  The  number  of  births  wa.s  747,000;  the  number  of  deaths, 

305,000. 
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4.  General  Marketing  Studies . --Recent  years  have  brought  a 
great  deal  6“f  discussion’ of  the  pr^lem  of  distribution.  Much  alarm 
has  arisen  over  the  fact  that  about  60  cents  of  the  consurner's  food 
dollar  goes  to  pay  costs  of  processing,  transporting,  and  marketi.ng, 
leaving  only  about  40  cents  for  the  farmer.  Yet  little  has  been  done 
to  discover  how  these  costs  and  charges  can  be  reduced,  or  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effect  of  various  public  policies  upon  marketing  costs.  The 
Bureau  is  making  a  series  of  studies  which  are  basic  to  the  development 
of  sound  marketing  policies;  that  is,  policies  which  will  encourage 
efficiency  and  low  costs  which  will  be  profitable  to  agriculture,  which 
will  expand  the  market  for  Aimerican  farm  products,  and  which  wrill  pro¬ 
vide  more  adequate  food  supplies  to  undernourished  families. 

Several  marketing  programs  of  the  Department  are  being  reviewed 
and  analyzed.  Special  attention  is  being  given  to  prograaiis  intended  to 
move  agricultural  surpluses  into  consumption  in  ways  which  are  profit¬ 
able  to  the  farmer  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  provide  better  diets 
for  undernourished  families.  The  Food  Stamp  Plan,  which  is  being  tried 
out  in  a  num.ber  of  cities,  is  partly  at  loa.st  an  outgrov/th  of  research 
done  by  this  Division.  That  Plan  is  so  designed  as  to  encourage  greater 
consumption  by  relief  families  and  other  lovv-income  groups.  Prelimin¬ 
ary  indications  are  that  a  plan  of  this  kind  may  offer  a  new  and  profit¬ 
able  market  to  the  farmer.  For  example,  it  has  been  calculated  that 
if  15,000,000  individuals  were  brought  under  the  plan  on  a  basis 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  experimental  cities  so  far,  the  blue 
stamps  provided  by  the  Governmont  for  the  j:urchase  of  surplus  foods 
might  be  used  to  ijurchase  about  300,000,000  pounds  of  butter, 

350,000,000  dozen  eggs,  25,000,000  bushels  of  yhieat ,  6,000,000  bushels 
of  corn,  140,000,000  pounds  of  rice,  85,000,000  pounds  of  prunes,  and 
225,000,000  pounds  of  dry  beans.  These  figures  have  been  calcul.atod 
on  the  basis  of  the  surplus  list  which  was  used  early  in  the  Stamp 
program.  Rocent  experience  indicates  that  the  program  makes  possible 
a  very  marked  increase  in  the  consumxjtion  of  certain  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture,  as  wrell  as  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  a  marketing  plan  of  this  kind  appears 
to  offer  distinct  possibilities. 

The  Food  Stamp  Plan  is  one  of  several  programs  in  this  general 
field.  The  Bureau  is  also  studying  the  economic  rf’sults  of  surplus 
purchases  for  free  distribution  to  relief  clients,  and  ploms  to  make 
similar  studies  of  lowT-price  milk  distribution  under  the  A. A. A. 
marketing  agreements  and  the  use  of  surpluses  in  providing  free 
lunches  to  school  children. 

This  whole  problem  of  agricultural  surpluses  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  agriculture  today.  Research  must  be  directed 
tov/ard  finding  solutions  which  are  not  only  profitable  to  the  farmer, 
but  which  have  desirable  social  results.  The  Bureau  is  also  studying 
the  economic  aspects  of  a  number  of  other  marketing  jiro grams  within 
tne  Department.  Particular  emphasis  is  being  given  to  studies  of  the 
market  news  6.nd  standardization  work  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.  The  rapidly  grovang  use  of  the  motor  truck  has  made  these 
problems  more  difficult  and  is  making  it  necessary  to  adjust  these 


services  to  meet  present  needs.  For  example,  carlot  shipments,  re¬ 
ceipts  and  passings  no  longer  provide  an  adequate  index  to  the  laovement 
of  many  agricultural  p'roducts,  and  in  many  cases  price  quotations  in 
tlio  large  central  markets  do  not  give  a  reliable  indication  of  pric<:s 
at  country  points. 

Marketing  regulations  and  marketing  services,  of  courco,  are 
not  limited  to  those  of  the  Federc.l  Govornnent.  State  Governraents  end 
even  city  goveriiirients  have  developed  a  great  variety  of  regulaticns  in 
this  field.  Recently  the  Bureau  has  been  giving  attention  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  use  of  State  mid  city  regulations  as  trade  barriers  which  tend  to 
hoiraper  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products  in  many  markets  through¬ 
out  the  country.  During  the  past  year  a  report  was  made  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  In  a  foreword  to  the  rerjort  the  Secretary  cf  Agriculture  stated: 

"Today,  we  cannot  say  that  w'o  have  free  trade  between 
the  States.  It  develops  that  public  health  end  sanitation 
measures  nay  bo  so  designed  to  restrict  trade  across 
the  State  lines.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  certain  tax  laws, 
of  motortruck  regulation,  cf  quarantinus,  of  grading,  label¬ 
ing,  and  xm.ckoging  laws,  and  cf  State-f iiianced  advertising 
of  Farm  TU'-oducts.  However  W('rtb.y  the  vuriU'se  of  most  of 
these  lews  and.  regulations,  in  manpr  cases  tpiey  have  been  so 
draim  and  alministered  as  t..'  cause  ].arge  and  unnecessary 
economic  losses  to  the  vjhole  country." 

The  Bureau  is  working  with  several  ether  ag'.uiclos  both  w'ithin 
the  Department  and  in  ether  Departments  of  the  Croverm'.ient  in  an  attempt 
to  T'jork  out  polici.es  of  regulation  e,;hich  will  protect  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer  ■"rithout  interfering  umioc^;SS.''.rily  v/ith  agricultural  trade 
and  v/ithout  adding  unnecessary  casts  to  the  marketing  syste?ii.  The  work 
already  done  cri  trade  barriers  appears  to  have  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect.  Since  the  report  was  issued  a  few  trade  barriers  have  been  re- 
nevod  and  some  State  legislatures  defeated  a  n^'ornber  of  new  bills  which 
would  have  provided  additional  barriers  to  trade  in  farm  i)rcducts. 

Very  definite  results  have  been  obtained  from  a  number  of 
studies  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  wholesale  produce  markets. 
The  Division  is  finding  that  in  a  number  cf  the  large  consui'iing  cities 
these  markets  are  very  poorly  laid  emt  and  poorly  cqjerated  in  such  a 
vjay  as  to  lead  to  gre.at  ineff icmeiicies  and  vraste  to  the  detriment  of 
both  the  foriiior  and  the  consurrang  public.  To  soma  extent  this  has 
been  realized  for  many  years,  but  no  one  had  duveloped  any  very  con¬ 
crete  program  for  improving  the  situation.  The  Bureau  studies  in  a 
number  of  the  principal-  cities  of  the  country  have  not  only  shewn 
u?here  the  inoi'f iciancies  were,  but  have  laid  out  a.  specific  program  for 
reorganizing  those  markets  for  the  benefit  cf  the  farmer,  the  tra.de, 
and  the  public. 

Thvose  studies  have  attracted  a  groat  deal  of  interest  and  are 
being  strong]. y  suijported  both  by  fa.miers  and  by  the  trade.  The  farmer 
has  a  very  iGgitima.to  claim  against  unnecessarily  hif;h  costs  and  un¬ 
economic  practices  in  these  markets.  .AJso  dealers  are  coming  to 
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ror.lizo  that  this  situation  is  not  profitable  to  then.  As  a  result , 
the  Bureau  is  being  flooded  with  requests  for  additional  studios  in 
this  field  raid  has  nut  been  able  to  handle  more  than  a  snail  proportion 
of  them. 

A  few  of  the  results  of  recent  studies  in  this  field  raigiit 
be  sumiaarized  as  follows:  An  analysis  of  the  wdiolesale  narhets  a.no. 
methods  of  handling  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Kansas  City  has  resulted 
in  the  complete  rebuilding  of  tlio  market  in  a  way  which  should  re¬ 
sult  in  annual  savings  of  several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars.  A 
study  in  Philadelphia  pointed  out  potential  annual  savings  of  tv70 
million  dollars.  This  resulted  in  one  railroad  throwing  open  its 
terminals  to  receipts  aiTiving  by  motortruck,  and  active  work  is  under 
77ay  in  the  trade  which  should  evortuolly  provide  for  other  changes 
suggested  by  the  roT)C;rt.  A  stud;/  of  the  Now  York  City  Wiiolosale  fruit 
and  vegetable  markets  is  now  under  tiay,  and  a  report  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  whic].'.  will  point  out  specific  changes  whicli ,  if  made,  v^ould  pro¬ 
vide  annual  savings  in  the  neighborhood  of  soven  million  dollars. 

In  A.tlanta  studies  have  been  made  v.hich  sho'w  the  necessity 
of  changes  in  the  imTaediato  future,  and  plans  have  been  dream  up  for 
providing  new  and  modern  facilities  for  hanlling,  an  increasing  flow 
of  fruits  .mid  vsgot;..bloy  through  that  market.  A_lso  ,  a  beginning  has 
been  made  toward  analyzing  the  noeds  for  shi’pping  point  markets  in 
the  Southeastern  States. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  o  grev/th  of  large  corpe rations 
in  the  field  of  processing  and  distributing  farm  products  and  foods. 
This  has  led  to  decided  changes  in  the  nature  of  competition  in 
agricultural  products.  The  Bureau  has  been  raaking  a  few  studies  to 
detormine  the  iiapTi  cat  ions  of  these  developments  to  the  iunerican 
farmer.  P.eports  ho.ve  recently  been  Issued  dealing  with  the  com- 
X>etitivo  situ-etion  for  dairy  products  in  Wisconsin  and  ?>rith  certain 
problems  growing  out  of  chain  store  purchases  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  the  Northeast.  Other  reports  Virhich  have  recently  been  issued 
deal  v/ith  an  economic  analysis  of  food  patents  and  with  earnings  and 
■profits  of  largo  processors  and  distributors  of  farm  products.  In  a 
nui'ibor  of  cases  it  apy-ears  that  large-scale  operation  loads  to  cer¬ 
tain  economies  in  the  marketing  field.  Bor  exairplo ,  large  maiiu- 
facturero  of  dairy  products  and  chain  stores  have  doraonstrated  con¬ 
clusively  that  they  cyji  perfoim  certain  operations  more  cheaply  than 
can  small  units.  It  is  important  to  the  farmer  that  such  savings  be 
made  and  tliat  the  whole  system  of  processing,  transporting  and  market¬ 
ing  agricultural  products  be  as  efficient  as  possible.  Nevertheless, 
the  growth  of  these  large  units  brings  with  it  certain  monopolistic 
elements,  or  at  least  greatly  changes  the  nc.turc  of  competition,  and 
the  studies  of  this  Division  are  attempting  to  work  out  policies 
vfhich  wall  properly  safeguard  the  farmer  and  the  public. 

Statistical  work  is  being  centinuel  to  measure  and  analyze 
r-rice  spreads  or  total  charges  for  marketing  foods.  A.  S'ummary 
price  syoreads  has  been  made  for  ^8  of  the  ■principal  food  I'mcducts. 


The  data  show  that  market  charges  have  gradually  wiclened  for  a  niirri.ber 
of  years.  This  presents  a  problem  which  is  of  serious  concern  to  the 
farm,er  as  well  as  to  the  consumer.  Careful  analysis  of  these  spreads 
is  nov;  being  made  to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  present  situation 
and  to  indicate  what  parts  of  the  marketing  system  are  in  greatest 
need  of  adjustment. 

The  outstanding  problem  of  agriculture  is  that  of  finding  mar¬ 
kets  for  its  products.  Some  commodities  are  losing  the  markets  x'-jhich 
they  formerly  had  xvhile  for  many  others  nevr  outlets  have  not  kept  pace 
V’jith  increased  production.  Hence,  it  is  important  that  attention  be 
given  to  the  economic  possibilities  of  retaining  ]_;resent  markets  and 
developing  new  uses  or  outlets  for  faim  products.  This  year  marked 
the  completion  of  three  more  studies  on  the  utilization  of  cotton  and 
competing  materials  dealing  with  use  of  cotton  for  fertilizer  bags, 
cordo.ge  and  tvjina,  and  hc.siery.  As  rapidly  as  possible  similar  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  economic  possibilities  of  retaining 
and  expanding  marlcets  for  many  ether  farm  and  food  products. 

Ai?ierico.n  farmers  are  becoming  more  and  more  concerned  with  the 
marketing  situation  and  it  ap]:'eo.rc  certain  that  before  many  years  the 
Department  wall  be  called  upon  t(;  put  a  groat  deal  more  emphasis  on 
marketing  work.  Although  a  small  start  has  beon  made  in  the  past 
few  years  in  studying  some  broad  questions  of  marketing  policy,  the 
Bureau  feels  that  this  work  is  in  no  sense  adequate.  Within  the  next 
fexxj  years  the  Department,  together  with  the  agricultural  colleges, 
should  attempt  a  general  survey  of  facilities  throughout  the  country 
for  processing,  transporting,  and  distributinp;  farm,  products.  There 
is  reason  be  believe  not  only  tho.t  many  of  these  operations  are  being 
inefficiently  perfonxied,  but  that  in  many  cases  there  are  toe  many 
plants,  --  poorly  located,  poorly  designed,  and  operated  on  such  a 
small  scale  that  they  cannot  be  efficient. 

There  is,  in  many  cases,  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  dupli¬ 
cation  of  processing  plants  in  the  country,  an  uimocessary  dupoli- 
cation  of  railroad  lines  and  railroad  terminals,  etc.  This  situation 
can  never  be  overcome  by  piecemeal  studies,  and  will  require  a  general 
survey  of  existing  facilities  and  a  n'oraber  of  engineering  and  economic 
studies  to  determine  possible  savings  by  rather  substantial  readjust¬ 
ments. 
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-Afiri cultural  Prices  and.  Incoirie  Research. --This  project  lias 
developed  and  organized  a  reservoir  of  statistica].  data  having  a  oear- 
ing  upon  the  agricultural  situation.  The  price  analyses  and  economic 
research  necessary  to  bring  together  the  facts  reie,ting  to  supi.''ly  and 
demand  conditions  throughout  the  world  are  headed  up  in  this  project, 
including  the  statistical  analyses  involved  in  the  xjublication  of  the 
reports  on  the  agricultural  situation.  Those  Tv^ports  covor  present  and 
prospective  conditions  with  regard  to  supxoly,  demand  and  raarkot  trends 
for  agricultural  products.  They  analyze  domestic  and  foreign  conditions 
and  appraise  the  various  factors  vTiich  vuill  influence  prices  and  income. 
Industrial  .activity  and  consumer  incomes  are  taken  into  consideration 
as  V'joll  as  the  various  govcrnm’.intal  activities.  For  an  unaorstanding 
of  agricultural  problems,  statistical  and  historical  research  affords 
the  necessary  perspective.  By  surveying  conditions  over  a  period  of 
years  it  is  possible  to  determine  vjhat  are  the  permanent  forces  and 
what  are  temporary  factors.  Accurate  knowledge  of  wlr.'t  has  taken  place 
and  how  prices  react  to  certain  conditions  is  invaluable  to  those  vlho 
arc  seeking  to  secure  for  agriculture  an  adecuato  return. 

The  need  for  statistical  research  has  greatly  increased  in  recent 
years  bec:iuSw  of  the  req_uiremoiits  of  the  ag-encios  said  programs  set  up  by 
Congress  in  aid  of  agriculture.  Analyses  are  necessary,  first,  in  the 
formulation  of  policy  and  specific  legislation  basvod  on  an  understanding 
of  causes  of  price  and  income  changes  and  the  probable  effects  of  alter¬ 
native  remedies.  In  th..  consideration  of  j.ilans  such  as  subsidizing  ex¬ 
ports,  reducing  marketing  margins,  adjusting  agricultural  production,  and 
stabilizing  prices  by  moans  of  loan  programs,  Xjoints  frequently  are  en¬ 
countered  vvhich  caii  bo  -answorod  only  by  factual  -Uialysis. 

Statistical  research  is  absolutely  essential  in  administering 
specific  measures  in  aid  of  agriculture  oft^^r  they  have  been  set  up  by 
the  Congress  or  by  State  agencies.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory  and 
less  costly,  in  the  lung  run,  to  provide  in  advance  for  tnis  necessary 
statistical  information  than,  to  wait  uiitil  the  acute  need  arises. 

Although  those  domands  for  the  results  of  statistical  research 
for  use  in  ansvjcring  current  TJressing  policy  and  administrative  problems 
of  action  programs  fur-nish  the  most  obvious  roasons  for  providing  ade¬ 
quately  for  such  V'7ork,  the  needs  of  farmers,  local  business  firms,  both 
cooperative  and  private,  and  State  agencies  are  even  greater.  Members 
of  Coiigrv^ss  are  continually  receiving  requosts  f_r  information  from 
constituents  which  are  referred  to  the  Bureau,  answers  to  which  fre¬ 
quently  require  supplementary  stulies.  Likewise,  the  needs  of  Congres¬ 
sional  comraittees  frequently  '..i.tail  c  .nsidei’'iblo  statistic:.,!  research. 
Local  government  agencios  rGq_uost  inforraaticn  about  economic  conditions 
in  their  local  areas  anl  answers  tw  economic  problems  of  agriculture 
arising  therein.  Above  oil,  increasingly  larger  numbers  of  farmers  are 
coming  to  look  to  the  Bureau  for  infurnation  bearn'ing  on  prospective 
changes  in  supplies,  demand,  raid  prices  of  the  products  i.n  which  they 
are  interested  for  use  in  planning  their  production  enterprisos  and 
market ing  s chedul os . 
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The  c.jlluctiuii  c.f  new  date,,  nnu  improving  estiiuntes  rnd  analysis 
are  c,.'ntiriUous  operations.  There  is  now  a  grev.t  iieGO.  for  estir.rates  of 
net  inco'iii.-  fr^ia  O-gri culture  by  St:ites.  This  inferri.at i ^n  is  neeoeu  to 
provide  r.  ia.^.;.surc  wf  the  ch.aiges  in  the  welfare  of  the  ''.gricultur-al 
populatiUi,  for  use  iii  preparing  agricultural  legislation,  planning 
credit  and  tax  pr-;gr'ifas ,  caid  in  studying  tho  effects  ^.f  changes  in  agri¬ 
cultural  activity  uiJoii  the  welfare  of  the  farn  papulation. 

The  Bureau  is  iioa\5  estira^ting  the  gross  iucoLie  from  the  iaarketing 
of  fariii  pra-ducts  f^r  the  Unitou  Stc'.tes  and  for  each  jf  the  several  States 
H^ugh  estim'-itcs  of  expenditures  for  the  c-ui.try  as  a  whole  na;,^  bo  made  on 
the  basis  of  qir  ntities  of  nt.cjiinory,  fertilizers,  an...  othor  such  mate¬ 
rials  proauced  an..  Sole,  t.^  farmers  in  the  c., untry  but  tiiere  is  not  much 
information  as  to  the  distribution  of  such  s.ales  among  the  several  States 
The  quinqueiinial  Consifises  c_.lloct  certain  informuti.ni  but  the  censuses 
are  incomplete  in  th.at  inan:/  items  needed  for  alequate  income  estir.iatos 
are  lacking,  and  it  is  necessary  t.:.  co'llcct  additi  ^.u-..’.l  data  f..,r  making 
■ri'inu-l  estimates  between  census  periods.  The  collection  of  much  addi¬ 
tional  information  in  Coeperati.on  ¥\;ith  the  several  States  will  be  needed 
in  ordor  t^  devedop  fairly  reliable  ostinates  of  the  not  income  from 
agriculture  by  States. 

The  annual  fariu  outlook  roperts,  the  periodic  agricultural  situ.,.- 
tion  reports,  caiL:  many  other  rolm'Ses  c-.-vorirn;;  o.gricultural  Conditions 
are  prepared  and  published  under  this  project. 

6 .  Interpretation  and  Dissemination  of  Economic  Information . - - 
The’  object  of  this  work  is  to  supply  the  general  jJUDlic  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  current  economic  problems  rej.ating  to  agriculture  in  a  form 
vmich  is  .re.adily  usable.  The  staff  prepares  'press  releases,  leaflets, 
radio  broadcasts,  exhibits,  handbooks,  and  articles  covering  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  for  publication  and  for  the  'use  of  extension  and  other 
agricultural  'vvorkers.  The  staif  cooperates  vjitli  all  bremches  of  the 
Bureau  and  v;ith  other  agencies  in  detorniinirig  what  information  should 
be  gathered  and  disseminated,  best  methods  to  be  used,  and  manner  of 
presenting  the  results.  Mem.bers  serve  also  on  Bureau  and  Deportment 
coimnittees ,  vjork  vmth  State  and  Coui'ity  planning  groups,  furnishing 
them  Vvitli  needed  information.  Ti. division  serves  .as  a  clearing  house 
for  .agricuitur.nl  economic  information  available  in  the  Bureau  aj.id  in 
other  branches  of  the  Department.  The  editorial,  graphic,  photogr.aphic , 
and  general  information  work  of  the  Bureau  has  boon  c on ce.'o.t rated  under 
this  project  for  greater  effectiveness. 

7.  State  .and  Local  Planning . --The  central  purpose  of  this  pro¬ 
ject  is  to  forniulato  ■a.ad  carry  out  ;.l  cooperative  .agricultural  land-use 
program  in  each  State  and  rural  comity  of  th.?  United  States  --  a  program 
so  organized  and  developed  th.i.t  farmers,  loc'il  administrative  officials 
of  agricultural  agencies,  and  technicie.ns ,  working  together,  may  actively 
participate  in,  and  take  appropriate  responsibility  for:  (a)  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  systematic,  ex.amination  and  appraisal  of  each  rural  community 

in  terms  of  its  agricultural  opportiuiitios ,  the  nature  ajid  seriousness 
of  existing  agricul'bural  problems,  and  th-  specific  measures  for  alle¬ 
viating  such  problems  and  improving  conditions  of  rnral  life;  (b)  the 
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prepc.ration  of  sound  loiid-use  plans,  propjr-’jns ,  and  policies  for 
coraiaunitios ,  counties,  States,  and  regions  to  serre  as  a  guide  to 
Doparti.iontal ,  State,  and  local  action  programs,  as  they  are  c  arried 
out  in  the  field;  and  (c)  the  appraisal  of  existing  action  programs 
as  they  are  carried  out  in  the  field  end  the  formulation  of  sugges¬ 
tions  for  their  improvom,ont  and  proper  coordination  in  light  of  the 
particular  needs  and  conditions  in  oacL  locality. 

The  organization  for  .-lanning  V'jork  in  the  field  is  carried  out 
through  State  and  county  land-uso  plamiing  corniiiittees . 

The  State  Cjinmittoe  consists  of  State  achiiiiistrative  officials 
in  charge  >_.f  the  acti.ni  ^/rograas  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  such 
officials  of  State  agencies  as  have  r ospwitsibility  for  tlie  administration 
or  management  of  land-use  pro.gm'as  being  conducted  under  State  lavjs ,  and 
a  majority  of  farmers  re  [.resenting  each  major  tgo.o  of  farming  area  in 
the  State.  The  St  ..to  Dirccto-r  of  Sxtonsi.ri  is  chairman  ...f  the  State  Land- 
Use  Planning  Cmrhiittoe  .-.'.nL.  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  iaiovni  as  th<.;  State  BJXE  r epresontativc ,  functions  as  3ecret_ry. 
These  Steto  com.iittces  are  exj^octed  t.^  serve  as  the  central  j..lanning  and 
coordinating  gr^up  for  all  public  agricuituro.l  progr'or.as  opoerating  in  the 
State.  A.iong  other  tningo  they  oxruiijiO  agree  upon  various  types  of 

action  prograiuS  to  be  initiated;  ai^.r-ai-s..  the  plans,  |..rogr.a::is ,  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  suggestions  mr'.do  by  county  .'..na  coi.munity  ijlaniiing  Coimaittoos ; 
develop)  rocoim.icndatious  designed  t..  integrate  tlie  several  action  progrojas 
in  the  State;  and  perform  such  other  .functions  as  are  necessary  to  forrau- 
lato  well-r  .unded ,  c..mprolierisivG ,  agricultural  j.,lans  and  progroms. 

The  County  land-use  pjla.nriing  committees  ere  Corig^osed  of  at  least 
ten  farm  or  ranch  men  an  .  vjonen,  together  with  fov;  forest  ovjners  in 
areas  whore  forestry  is  iiuportant.  Tho  c..’Unty  Committee  also  includes 
the  county  agent,  'j.t  least  one  meiiibor  of  tho  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Adminis  tratioii  Administrative  Comiuittee,  th-.  c  .unty  or  J.istrict  Earm 
Security  supervisor,  .n..  other  County  o.fficio.l3  jf  State  and  Depj.artmental 
agencies  having  resj_ -jnsibility  for  the  acjainistration  of  agricultural 
programs.  The  farmer  iiio-mborship  constitutes  a  substantial  majority  and 
a  fari.icr  generally  is  chv.irman  of  the  comisittoe .  The  County  agent  usu¬ 
ally  fxmetions  as  an  exocutivo  officer  or  secretary. 

In  carrying  out  the  pjlanning  activities,  much  e-f  tho  ;v.^rk  is 
organized  en  a  coimauiiity  basis  in  vdiich  the  coiiuriunity  corjiiittoes  func¬ 
tion  inf'^rmally  as  subcommitt oes  jf  t,ho  ceunty  comiuittoes .  In  all  in¬ 
stances,  how(.;ver,  tho  reGu].ts  of  coi/munity  Conii.iitteo  efforts  are 
apopraised  by  the  county  oo.miiiittee  an..i  viorked  into  plans  and  pjrogroi'as 
for  tho  County  as  a  iniit . 

MoSt  of  the  Work  at  p.resont  is  carried  on  in  the  field.  Accord- 
ingly,  the  Bureau  ia:a.nt.iins  a  State  office  in  each  of  the  States, 
located  at  the  Agricultural  Colloge.  This  office  is  under  the  direct 
supje.rvision  of  a  Burean  oirp.loyec)  xiiovni  as  the  State  EAE  representative. 

He  has  ir.anediate-res^.onoibility  in  his  State  for  the  Bureau’s  p)art  in 
those  coop^erative  pjloiming  activities  ’md  vvorks  closely  v;ith  the  several 
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research  st-:iffs  of  the  Bureau,  t ecl'inicians  fr'^i.:  the  State  Celloje,  and 
State  officials  of  each  of  the  Departiocnt ’  s  operatinfj  aL-:encies  in  the 
plaiinin(P,  or.janizina,  enl  conduct in.^;  of  agricultural  lancL-use  planning 
ana  research  related  thereto.  The  Agricultural  Ertonsion  Sorvico  in  the 
States  cooperates  closely  in  this  work  and  has  iriK^edia te  resi-onsihility 
for  the  educational  phases  of  the  land-uSv;  j_.l'aiinii.g  progr'U':!.  The  State 
Agricultural  Ez^joriinont  Statio-n  cjcperates  in  the  invostig-^tional  and 
teclinical  aspects  .-f  the  pi-Tining  progr.ara. 

Those  CDCpcrative  Workin, ,  relationships  botv/oen  tlio  Department 
and  the  Land-Grant  C. alleges  are  covered  by  ivlorjor'iiida  o-f  Understanding 
and  Project  Agreements  covering  the  several  j_.hases  -.-f  the  ;.l;,.nning  vwrk. 
Under  those  agreeiiionts ,  the  BureaTi  is  aiding  the  State  Colleges  in  this 
work  by  paying  a  _^jart  of  the  salaries  of  nov;  employees  needod  effectively 
to  carry  out  the  pro.grai.a  in  the  field. 

At  ^^.resent  this  plaiiiiing  prG,gr;ai:i  is  being  carriea  on  in  a^proxi- 
nately  75C  Covaitios  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  J'une  JO,  1940,  the  vjork 
will  bo  starteo  in  JO  tw  75  aoditional  Cv.untiv3s.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  expand  the  ’voric  as  ra,  ioiy  as  j_.ossible.  It  is  aiitici^.atel  that  such 
v;ork  will  be  initiated  in  all  rur  .1  c  -untios  vrithin  perl'jd  of  throe 
years.  After  a  County  has  initiated  tho  pluniiiig  ^.im.grmii  it  Vvill  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  various  levols  of  intensity  as  long  as  the  ^reject  continues 
to  perform  a  useful  function  to  Departmental  j.ro^rams. 

The  Unified  CoiUity  Prograiu  ro^rosonts  e  first  stoj.  in  the  process 
of  translating  agricultural  land  use  plans  into  actieni,  and  in  bringing 
about  the  coordinati  n:  of  v:,rious  tyi^es  of  action  pm , .;r rmis  in  the  field. 
It  gives  s^jecial  'ittentimi  to  tho  ^articul  r  noasures,  devices,  and 
lines  of  public,  gr-oup,  an-,  individual  action  needed  t..  accom^ylish  the 
land  uso,  la.n'l  c  jnservation  and  rural  rehabilit:  tioii  goals  or  plans 
formulated  under  the  area  mapping  and  classification  work.  Likewise, 
it  encourages  fari/icr  g  .rticipation  in  building  agricultural  progr-aas , 
in  revising  andi.  coordinating  the  several  natienal,  State,  aiio  local 
programs  v;hero  desirabl--',  and  in  foimiulatirirg  such  new  i^rogroiTiS  for 
agricultiiro  a.s  aro  necess::.ry  t-  ...chievo  the  Lio'St  desirable  adjustments 
in  tho  area. 

Action  resulting  from  such  planning  may  take  tho  form  of  corre¬ 
lation  of  oriisting  ijrogrmas  affecting  Ian.,  use  and  iuitig'.-.t ioii  .^f  any 
inconsistont  features  vjhich  may  have  developed.  In  Ross  Oo'Unty,  Ohio, 
for  oxcarp.-le ,  an  Agricultural  Advisory  and  Correlating  Cormiittee  has 
been  formed.  Each  operating  agency  Vviil  discuss  with  this  c.-anmittoe 
the  problems  which  it  h:.is  encountcro^.:  in  Vvor-din.-';  in  the  county  and 
thereby  enable  the  coiiiiaittoe  t.^  m '.kc  suggi.^stions  for  more  effective 
work.  This  C-.;rrelating  Cmnriiittee  will  serve  as  a  central  clearing 
house  tw  review  the  f.ari;.  menn.^eHont  plo-.ns  for  iiiOividual  farms  .rc com¬ 
mended  by  each  agency  and  correct  any  discre^.-oncies  wieicii  may  appear. 
Similar  farm  and  home  vi.anageraerit  C-.rrelatirig  committees  are  being  set 
up  in  Covington  County,  Mississig.-pi .  The  County  Boc.rd  of  Supervisors 
in  CuliJOpjer  County,  Virginia,  has  recognized  tho  bonefitG  vAiich  may 
result  from  agricultural  planning  and  in  wrder  to  facilitate  coor.ii- 


nation  acti'^n  ai;iency  prOi^rons  it  lias  rented  cnu  x-^laced  at  the  dis- 
j^osal  of  these  aipencies  a  buildinp  v.’hicli  provides  office  Si^ace  and  an 
auclitoriuiu. 

Anuth'^r  tyj_.e  ^f  action  may  consist  of  the  adaption  of  land-nse 
or^prams  tw  local  c.^udit i-.^ns  by  advisinp  aponcies  as  to  the  proper 
location  of  their  rejects  in  ardor  tj  secure  wise  use  of  tho  land,  oiad 
by  assisting  them  in  dravdnp  u;^.  their  plans  of  operation  in  order  t^ 
mako  their  prograjas  most  effective.  Aponcios  onpaped  in  hiphwuy  admin- 
istr.ation,  f.^r  eanniiple,  :;re  findinp  the  rec..)rmriond-'it ions  of  lana-uso 
planniiip  corffiiittees  very  valuable  in  aetermininp  thoir  plans  for  the 
con.structicn  and  mainton.au.ce  of  tho  roads  ir.ider  their  supervision.  In- 
Etowah  County,  Alabmiia.,  -.aio  road  is  already  beinp  built  by  the  county 
as  a  direct  result  of  recormuenlations  by  the  coiisaiuiitp'  coiariiittee .  In 
Q.uay  C'v-unty,  New  Mexico,  tho  county  and  State  hiphwaap  dopartraoiits  and 
the  Public  Roads  Administration  have  .accepted  most  of  the  recoiTurionda- 
tioiis  of  the  County  committee  for  improvement  of  the  secondary  road 
system  and  have  requested  the  planniiip  committees  in  other  counties  in 
the  State  to  indicate  j^-riorities  for  hiphway  improvemont . 

The  Mississippi  State  Forest  oorimiission  modified  its  original 
purchase  plans  to  acquire  certain  lands  in  Covington  Coimty  in  order 
that  the  proposed  forest  be  located  in  the  area  which  the  county  land- 
use  planning  coimriittee  considered  least  suited  for  agricultural  purposes 
Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  planning  committee  in  Box  Elder 
County,  Utah,  the  Forest  Service  has  agreed  to  exp-md  the  area  of  the 
Cache  National  Forest  to  include  T/ellsville  Momitain,  thereby  obtaining 
more  fire  protection  and  grazing  control,  both  of  which  the  committee 
recommended. 

In  Spokfone  County,  VPishington,  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
has  accepted  the  ivcommondation  of  the  planning  coirimittee  to  refrain 
from  soiling  tax-forfeited  land  in  those  areas  which  it  has  mapped  as 
unsuited  for  agriculture,  unless  such  land  is  purchased  to  enlarge  the 
pasture  or  woodlot  of  an  existing  farm  which  needs  enlarging  to  place 
it  on  an  economic  operating  basis. 

An  excellent  exainple  of  tho  i.mpetus  wTiicii  tho  planning  program 
may  give  to  tho  solution  of  a  problem  -and,  of  tho  coordination  of  effort 
which  may  result  is  tho  farm  drainage  work  under  way  in  the  Pccomoke 
River  watershed  in  Norcestoj"  and  Wicomico  CGuntic;s,  Maryland.  On  the 
recorniiiendation  of  the  planning  co]m'aitt'.;es ,  each  county  has  appropriated 
$10,000,  tho  State  has  alloc.atod  -v 30, 000,  the  federal  govermnent  is 
supplying  the  services  of  a  C.C.C.  camp  .and  the  work  is  being  suijc-rvisc'd 
by  the  agricultural  engineering  department  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
These  represent  but  a  foy  examples  of  the  accomplishiaents  to  ciatc.  of  the 
land-use  planning  program. 


SUPPLE:-IENT.iL  FUNDS 
(Comploto  buroo-u  statement) 


Projects 


Special  Rcscc’a''ch  Fund,  Dopart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  (Buroo.u 
of  Agricultural  Economics): 
For  special  roscarclics  on 
economic  factors  affecting 
the  farm  industry  . . 


Obligated, 

1939 


i  Estimated 
t  obligations, 
: 1240 


Estimated 
obligations , 


1941 


$61,629 


61,510 


$58,810 


Conservation  and  Use  of  Agri¬ 

cultural  Land  Resources, 

Department  of  Agriculture 
(Ngy/  Uses  and  Markets  for 
Agricultural  Commodities , 

Regio nal  Laborator ies,  and 
Surveys  ) ,  (Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics);  Econ¬ 
omic  research  in  connection 
vmth  survey  to  determine  ^ 

location  of  regional  agri- 
cultural  lo.boratorios  and  i 
scope  of  their  investiga-  : 
tions  . . : _ 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin-  x 
istration  (Salaries  and  Ex-  : 
penscs  ) _ (Bureau  of  Agricul-  i 

tural  Economics);  Surveys,  x 
investigations  and  research  i 
into  the  factors  affecting  i 
and  the  plans,  progrmns  and  x 
methods  of  accomplishing  the  s 
policy  and  purpose  of  agri-  ; 
cultural  adjustment,  and  co-  z 
operation  v/ith  FedoroA,  5 

State,  County,  a.nd  other  ; 
local  organizations  in  formu-3 
lating  and  coordinating  pro-  : 
grams  for  the  economic  use 
and  conscrva.tion  of  land  a.nd 
agricultural  marketing  and 
surplus  control  s _ 152 , 679 

Conservo-tion  a.nd  Use  of  Agri-  s 

cultural  Land  Resources  (Ad-  : 
justmonts  in  Freight  Rc?.tes  : 
for  Fci-rm  Products)  (Buroa.u  of z 
Agricultural  Economics) :  ; 

StaLtistica.1  v/ork  and  other  : 
services  in  connection  v/ith 
the  administration  of  Title 
II  0?  tlid  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  c ,.« o  3 _ ^  33,054 _ j 


J;il80__j: _ _ 


436,580  ; _ 436,580 


_100_2.000__j _ 100,000 


m- 


■  :  nr  ■ 


.'■-..A.  ki' 


Tv 


4-^ 


fT;': 


-'.f-  ’';-r 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  -  Continued. 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1939 

:  Estimated 
obligations, 
1940 

Estimated 

obligations 

1941 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 

Land  Resources  (Bureau  of  Agricultur- 

al  Economics):  For  statistical  work 

and  other  services  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  Title  III  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  ..... 

\ 

$360,037 

$500,060 

$500,060 

Administration  of  Federal  Crop  Insur- 

ance  Act,  Department  of  Agriculture 

(Burca.u  of  Agricultural  Economics): 

Statistical  and  other  services  re¬ 
quired  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  . 

\ 

51.300 

80,000 

76,800 

Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of 

SuLmarginal  Land,  Depa.rtnent  of 
Agriculture’  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Econonics) ; Development  of  program 

for  conserving  land  resources  and 
utilizing  land  to  the  best  advantage. 

Flood  Control,  General  (transfer  to 

Agriculture)  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics) :  For  preliminary  exam¬ 
inations  and  surveys  for  run-off 
and  v;ater-flov;  retardation  and  soil- 
erosion  prevention  on  watersheds  of 
flood-control  projects  authorized  by 
law . . . . . 

Development  of  Water  Facilities,  Arid 

and  Semiarid  Areas,  Department  of 

Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics ) : Assistance  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  program  for  providing 
facilities  for  v;ater  storage  and 
utilization,  to  be  reflected  in 
better  utilization  of  land  resources. 


:  1,001,826 

973.500 

500,000 

\ 

:  360, 4l4 

760,000 

(a) 

i\ 

:  35,526 

25,000 

25.000 

50b 


SIJPPLEMNTAL  FUNDS  -  Continued. 


Proj  Gets 


Emergency  Relief,  Af;riculture,  Burocu 
of  Agricultural.  Economics,  Water 
Consorvati on  for  Rural  Roho.bilita - 
tion;  S'urvoys  in  connection  v/itlT*^\ 
water  conservation,  dams,  reser¬ 
voirs,  and  other  facilities  for 
vratcr  storage  and  utilization  .... 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics ,  Administrative 
Expenses  s  Surveys  and  ccopcration.,^ 
in  the  formulation  of  programs  for 
the  utilization  of  land  and  other 
facilities  for  i’ur:il  rohabilita.tion 

Administration  of  Frj.co  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  Department  of  Agri- 
cultu re  (Bu rea u  of  Agricultural 
Economics ) t  Gathering,  compiling 
and  analyzing  information  relating 
to  agricultural  income,  prices 
and  trends,  demand  and  movement  of 
farm  products  in  conni:  ction  with 
formulating  plans  said  programs  for 
carrying  out  the  Price  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  . o ...........  o ....... . 

Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption 
of  Ag ricultural  Commodities,  De¬ 

partment  of  Agricult urc  (Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics) ;  For 
economic  research  and  assistance 
in  formulating  and  carrying  out 
programs  for  improvement  in  the 
marketing  a.nd  utilization  of  fa.rm 
and  food  products  and  tho  control 
of  surplus  agricultural  products  . 

Administro.tion  of  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Buroo.u 

of  Agricult ural  Economics) i 
Economic  research  and  assistance  in 
formulating  programs  in  va.rious 
States  covering  o.gri cultural  pro' 
duction  and  marla^ting  which  arc  re 
latcd  to  the  purposes  of  the  Sugo-r 
Act  of  1937  . . 


Obligated, 

im.™. 


:  Estimated 
: obligations , 

1940 


Estima.tcd 
obligations , 
1941 


T  Co 


$175.000 


iM37. 


147.845 


lal 


125.000 


50^00 


42,000 


10,898 


34,000 


34,000 


,v 


SUPPLEMEiTTAL  FUHDS  -  Continued. 


Projects 


Obligated, 

•  Estimated  ’ • 

;  1939 

•  obligations , • 

♦  .  194q_ L 

Estinated 
otligations , 

_ lain _ 


Liquidation  and  Management  of  Resettle- 

ment  Projects,  Department  of  Agricul- 

ture  (Bureau  of  A, o-ri cultural  Economics): 

Economic  research  and  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Sec. 

43  of  Title  IV  of  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  . . . 

Farm  Tena,ncy,  Department  of  Agriculture 

(Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics): 

Economic  research  and  assistance  in 
formulating  programs  in  connection 
v;ith  the  administration  of  the  Farm 
Tenant  Act  . 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Soil  Conserva¬ 

tion  Service  (Bureau  of  A^^rdoultural 
Econonics :  Eor  economic  research  and 
assistance  in  forrulating  programs 
in  connection  v;ith  the  administration 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  .... 


$15>000 


35 » 000 


$11,250 


21,875 


Total,  Supplemental  Funds, 
(foregoing  items)  . 


2,337.118 


3,51S.495.‘ 


(a) 

1,806,375 


(a)  Information  as  to  1941  funds  for  flood  control  and  emergency  relief  not 
yet  available. 


i 
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SUPPLEMENT  FUNDS  -  Continued. 


Allotnents  ca.rried  into  the  appropriation  "Econonic  Investigations, 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonics",  “by  Tra.nsfer  Warrant 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1939 

Estimated 
obligations , 
iqUn 

Estimated 

obligations , 

1941 

Salaries  a.nd  Expenses,  Soil  Conserva- 

tion  Service  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 

$98,000 

$75,000 

Econonics)  . 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Forest  Service, 

Ne.tional  Forest  Protection  and 
Managenent  . . . 

6,000 

6,000 

Acquisition  of  Lands  for  Protection  of 

5,000 

5,000 

Watersheds  of  Navigable  Streams 

(Forest  Service) . 

Forest  Roads  and  Trails,  Road  and  Trail 

l4,000 

14,000 

Construction,  Maintenance  and  Mis  cel- 

laneous  Expenses  . . 

Total,  allotnents  by  transfer 
warrants  . . . . . 

Grand  Total,  supplemental 

funds  . 

— 

123,000 

100,000 

$2,337,118 

3,641,495 

1,906,375 

509 


AC-HlGvL’TUPJJj  S327IC5 

(a)  zxpzitsgs 


Appr 0 pr i r.t ion  Act,  3.9 40 . $1 5 ? ,  3 06 

Bncl^’ct  Estij-n?„tc,  1941 .  158, 636 

I nc r G r. s 0 .  1,  330 


Pri-OJZC'j]  S i AxIji.i.iji'.iT 


Pro.jccts 

1939 

1940 

(Zstimated) 

1941 

( Zsti.matcd) 

Increase 

1 .  Goner al  ade.i  ni  s t r at i o n 

r.nd  hu  si  nc  s s  service . 

2,  Additiona.l  for  a.cu'iinis- 

trativc  promotions . 

Tot  al  apTor  o  pr  i  a  t  i  o  n . . 

$157, 306 

$157,306 

$157,306 

1,330 

+  $1,330  (l) 

157, 306 

157,306 

158,636 

+  1,330 

( 1 )  $1,330  c.dditioncl  Is  octin.^'tod  for  ndnini  strctivo  pronotions  i n 
accordrjicc  vfitA  the  plan  vjblch  is  heing  unifornly  applied  in  the  Bud^’ct 
Estimates  for  1941. 

GOHK  UHEH  THIS  liPElOPAIAHOh 

General, — The  ’y7orh  conducted  under  this  appropriehoion  includes  the 
activities  of  the  Chief  and  his  assistants  in  fornula.ting  general  jpolicies  to 
he  acted  upon  hp  the  various  divisions  of  the  Service,  a.s  uell  a.s  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  general,  supervision  of  all  research,  service,  and  regulatorp  uork, 
the  adeini stration  of  fiscal  and  propertv  afori;  and  general  supervision  of 
personnel. 
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(d)  iJoorziiiTG  phoi)UCTs 

i^pr  opr  i  at i  c  a  t ,  1 940 . $431,470 

3uo.gct  Zstinatc,  1941 .  408,270 

Locrcasc .  3,  300 


PSCJPCT 


Projects 


1,  Pruits  and  vegetables,  mar¬ 
keting  research  on . 

2.  Livestock,  mea,ts  and  v;ool, 

marketing  research  on . 

3,  Da-iip/  a.nd  poultry  products, 

marketing  research  on . 

4.  Ha;-,  'beans,  and  seed,  mar¬ 
keting  research  on.  .  . . 

5.  Cotton  quality  standardiza- 
tion  aaid  marketing  research. 

6,  Grain  standardization  and 


marke'cing  researen. , 

7.  Inter-pr eta.tion  and 


0.1  sscnii" 


ation  of  information . 

8.  Additional  for  adiinistra- 

tive  promotions . 

Unobliga.tod  balance . 


Total  appr  o  pr i at i o  n .  .  . . 


1939 

1340 

(Pstimated) 

1341 

( Pstimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

$45,  ,382 

$58, 300 

$54,830 

-$3,470  (1) 

71,083 

73 , 450 

79 , 450 

— 

19,552 

21 , 900 

21, 900 

— 

42, 323 

43,  000 

43,000 

— 

155, 350 

142,800 

139,800 

-  3,000  (2) 

59,055 

60, 500 

60, 500 

— 

.22 ,  500 

25, 520 

25,  520 

— 

11,259 

— 

3,270 

+  3,. 270  (3) 

425,620 

431 , 470 

423,270 

-3,200 

IPCZSASP  OP  P3CPSASP 

The  decrease  of  $3,200  in  this  item  for  1341  consists  of: 

( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $3,470  in  the  allotment  for "harketing  research  on 
Pruits  and  vcgcta-bles',’  wliicli  v/ill  be  effected  by  a.  reduction  in  the  research 
v/ork  on  these  commodities, 

(2)  A  decrea.se  of  $3,000  in  the  allotment  for  "Cotton  quality  standard¬ 
ization  an d  m ar ke t i ng  res e arch".  This  decrsa.se  \7ill  be  effected  by  a,  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  research  v/ork  on  cotton. 

(3)  $3,270  additional  estinaded  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  v/hich  is  being  uniformly  a.pplied  in  the  3udget 
Pstimafoes  for  1941. 
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UOIIK  Oi:  THIS  APPI.OPHITTIOr; 

G-eners.1, — This  a-ppropri s,tion  provides  for  the  narketing  research  v/orh 
of  the  Agricultroral  Hai-rkoting  Service.  The  rcsocrch  work  forns  the  "basis  for 
conducting  much  of  the  service  and  rogula,tory  work  which  is  provided  for  by 
specific  statutes  aaid  separa,te  a;ppropriak ion  itous.  The  research  ’/ork  is 
focused  princrily  upon  probleris  related  to  the  pl:ij,^sical  handling  of  fam 
products  diuring  the  narketing  process.  It  includes  the  collection  of  inforna- 
tion  as  to  inproved  ucthodg  qf  packing  packaging,  a.nd  preparing  farm  products 
for  market,  and  the  dissenination  of  such  information  aroong  farmers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  through  publications  and  practical  demonstrations  carried  on  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Extension  and  other  State  agencies  and  with  faun  groups. 

C-rade  standardization  research  is  important  activity  under  this 
appropriation  and  centers  about  the  development  of  stanidards,  or  .measures  of 
market  quality,  for  each  product.  This  vrork  involves  a.  determination  of  the 
fa,ctors  and  attributes  inherent  in  a.  product  v/iij.ch  nay  adfect  its  va,lue  or 
rolakive  nruket  desirability".  The  for.-iulation  of  grade  specifications  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  research  work  is  a.n  integral  part  of  the  adr.iinistra.tion  of 
specific  standardization  and  inspection  laws  such  a.s  the  Gra.in  Standards  Act 
and  the  Cotton  Futures  and  Cotton  Standards  Acts  which  require  the  use  of 
official  grades  when  tliose  products  are  sold  by  grade.  This  research  serves 
the  same  purpose  with  respect  to  the  development  of  quaJity  grades  as  a  basis 
for  permissive  inspection  services  such  as  those  conducted  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  dairy/  and  poultry  products,  and  num.?.rous  other  fana  connoditics. 

It  also  provides  a.  basis  for  the  conduct  of  market  nows  reporting  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  lar/s  such  as  the  Perishable  cultural  Commodities  Act  where 
the  use  of  definite  standards  of  quality  is  essential  to  the  effective  admin¬ 
istration  of  such  laws.  The  standards  developed  have  been  adopted  by/'  many" 
of  the  States,  and  whether  their  use  is  required  or  influenced  by/  Pcderal  or 
State  law,  they'  arc  rapidly,"  becoming  an  indispensable  part  of  the  ma.rkoting 
system. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  fornula.tion  of  grade  specifications,  this  work 
is  geared  into  and  made  a,  part  of  the  daily  inspection  work  which  requires 
the  interpretafoion  of  the  standards  in  corricrcial  prartico  aaid  the  dcvolopricnt 
of  improved  inspection  technique,  such  as  devices  for  t.hc  more  precise 
mcasuremont  of  quality"  factors  such  as  color,  moisture,  damage,  and  other 
factors.  It  includes  spinning  and  ginning  tests  of  tlie  various  ty/pcs  and 
grades  of  cotton,  a.nd  milling  and  baking  tests  for  g’rain  in  order  to  chock 
the  a.ppli  cat  ion  of  the  standards  against  new  conditions  which  arise  from 
changes  in  products  a.nd  in  merchandising  methods.  Continuous  research  in 
this  field  is  required  to  kccyp  pace  w'ith  changes  arising  fro.m  the  introduction 
of  now  varieties,  insect  and  disease  da'iCogc  and  their  effect  upon  quality/ 
descriptions,  and  the  developnent  of  nev/  uses  and  different  marketing  prac¬ 
tices,  The  recent  development  of  quick  freezing,  for  example,  has  introdeiced 
new  problems  of  grading  the  products  to  which  that  process  is  applied.  The 
research  work  is  carried  on  under  the  following  pro.jects: 

1,  i.aarketing  Research  on  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — The  work  carried  on 
under  this  project  falls  in  two  classes;  The  research  necessary/  to  the 
establishiaent  of  grades  and  standards,  and  studios  of  mawrkoting  methods  and 
practices. 


■ 
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The  esta.'blishaont  of  sto.ndords  is,  of  course,  essentisl  to  the  conduct 
of  the  grading  and  inspection  activities  carried  on  the  Service.  Standards 
have  heen  established  for  57  of  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  addition 
to  the  use  of  the  standards  as  the  basis  for  the  inspection  ’vork  they  are 
likewise  widelj’  used  throughout  the  country  in  oducahional  work  among  farners 
as  the  basis  for  inproving  quality  and  ha.ve  been  adopted  by  nany  of  the 
Stakes  a,s  the  official  grades  within  the  Stadcc. 

b'ith  the  rapid  expansion  of  canning’,  cold  packing,  and  quick  freezing 
ncthods  of  preservation,  there  is  need  for  standards  as  a  basis  for  contracts 
betv/oen  grov/ors  aaid  processors  for  the  raw  products  used  in  these  ncthods  of 
preservation.  G-ra..dcs  have  been  developed  for  a  few  of  these  products,  but 
there  is  need,  for  the  development  of  many  more  to  cover  such  crops  a.s  citrus 
fruits,  peas,  lima  beans,  beets,  peaches,  andi  blueberries.  Growers  experience 
d-ifficultj"  in  naking  d-eliveries  to  freezers  andt  other  processors  in  the 
absence  of  well-d.efined  standiards  and.,  in  turn,  the  processors  experience 
d-ifficulty  in  naking  sales  in  ■'■.’holesalc  channels,  unless  the  sales  can  be 
predicated  upon  clearly  dtofinedL  stand.ardLS. 

There  is  need  for  further  research  in  ordLcr  to  refine  and.  maico  more 
specific  the  definitions  for  various  gra.de  d_cfccts  in  a  number  of  the  standards 
now  in  effect.  Fuuther  investigations  are  needed,  to  d.ovclop  improved,  ncthod.s 
and  mechanical  devices  for  obtaining  more  Liniform  interpretation  of  grad.c 
factors,  A  studp  shouldL  bo  .mad.o  to  d.ovclop  tine-saving  mothod.s  in  inspection 
proccd-urc.  The  increasing  use  of  consumer  packages  in  merchandising  fruits 
and  vegetables  creates  a  nccdi  for  more  specific  and  cloa.rly  defined,  grad.es 
for  those  pr  o  d.uc  t  s . 

The  stud.ics  of  mauketing  mothods  aud.  practices  arc  closely  coord.inatcd 
v/ith  the  stand.ard.s  work.  In  ad.dition,  hov/ever,  these  stud.ies  utilize  the 
informa.tion  gathered,  through  the  actual  inspection  and.  gradiing  activities  and 
the  information  gained  from  the  market  news  service.  All  of  this  infoimation 
is  used  in  the  prepara.tion  of  buILletins  which  arc  iss’aed.  for  the  benefit  of 
farr.iers,  farm  organizations,  State  extension  services,  and  others.  Bulletins 
issued,  d-uring  the  past  year  under  this  project  included,  the  following:  Prep- 
an-ation  of  Cabbage  for  ilarket;  kauketing  Commercial  Cabbage;  Origin  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Commercial  Potato  Crop,  Two  special  reports  were  issued  in 
minoograph  form:  karket  Distribution  aaidi  Price  Spread.s  of  Louisiana^  Strav;- 
berries;  Present  Sta.tus  of  Stake  Logisla,tion  in  the  United.  States  as  it 
Fi.cla,tcs  to  the  Stand.ardi zation  of  Prosh  Pruits  and  Vegetables. 

The  interest  and  actual  use  of  the  information  contained,  in  the 
bulletins  issued,  is  d.emo  ns  treked,  conclr.sively  b;-  the  fact  that  supplies  Imve 
been  quickly  exhausted  in  most  causes. 

2 .  karketing  Hesearch  on  Livestock,  Heaks,  and.  Wool.  — C hajig e s  i n 
nethods  of  marketing  livestock  and.  incrca.sod  cons'umcr  demandi  in  recent  5"ca,rs 
for  meaais  of  identifying  quality  in  ncaks  have  croatod.  a.  need  for  work  in 
this  field.  Studies  conducted,  umdor  this  project  hawe  na.d.e  it  possible 
during  the  past  year  to  revise  aaid  simplify  the  stuid.ards  for  carcass  grades 
of  beef.  For  several  years  a  number  of  boef  wholesalers  have  graded  their 
beef  in  a,ccordancc  v/ith  a  system  of  graxlcs  d.ovclopcd.  in  the  meat  pa.cking 
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industi^/.  Al 'cliO'u^2:h  thcoo  standrrdG  wore  oasod  on  tho  come  d’^’adc  cnoractcriGtics 
as  the  official  grade  standtirds  for  Deei  thed  provided  for  10  grades  instead 
of  the  7  gra-des  used  in  the  official  standards.  Cattle  producers,  retailers, 
and  consrjaers  urged  that  the  tv/o  grayling  sg steins  he  coordinated  to  effectuate 
a  na.tional  unifonn  gradiig:;  sgste;-!  and  as  a  raeans  of  increasing  the  quantit3' 
of  heef  graded  a.-ccording  to  official  standards  and  designa.ted  in  a.ccordance 
with  uniform  grad.e  tcriainolog^",  The  revised  standards,  effective  Juljr  16, 

1939,  provide  for  the  coordination  of  the  industry  -  rah.es  ^vith  the  official 
gra.des  and  make  possihlc  a.  unified,  grading  systo.m  for  hoof.  The  U.  S,  struid- 
ards  arc  intended  primarily  to  f.^'Cilita.tc  the  identification  of  hoof  hy  grade 
on  the  part  of  t.hc  consriaors,  and  for:.'  the  ha.sis  for  the  meat  g raiding  a^ork 
conducted  'andcr  another  appropriation.  Consid.crahlc  vork  is  under  ’rar  for 
the  preparation  of  standards  for  neat  and  neat  jp^’oducts. 

The  Increa.sed  marketiiig  of  livestock  at  country  points  and  the  recent 
rapid  ^rovith  of  livestock  auctions  ha.ve  complicaked  the  livestock  marketing 
prohleica  and  the  prohle:i  of  market  reporting  and  have  necessitated  farther 
V7ork  in  the  f ornulakion  and  clarification  of  a.pplicahle  grades  for  live 
animals.  During  the  past  j'car  a  hulletin  descrihing  and  defining  gra.dcs  of 
slaughter,  stocker,  end  feeder  swine  wa.s  completed.  Studios  wore  made  for 
the  purpose  of  correlating  live  lamh  and  lamh  caircaxss  quotations  at  differ¬ 
ent  markets  on  the  basis  of  graidc;  and  a  method  of  q.uoting  live  lanos  v/hich 
enohlcs  market  reports  to  report  prices  in  terms  of  grades  was  adopted. 

There  is  rapidly  incrca.sin:,'  int-ercst  in  the  sale  of  laiihs  "oj'  grade  pCirticular- 
in  Virginia,  West  Virgiiuia,  Tennessee,  a.nd  ITorth  Carolina  where  approxi¬ 
mately  210,000  la.mhs  were  graded  and  sold  according  to  the  official  gra.dos 
for  lambs  la.st  yean.  It  is  estimated  that  10,000  peo  ple  attended  grading 
demonstra.tions  a.nd  an  even  greater  nu;:koer  a.ttended  saJes  and  observed  graded 
lambs  sold  on  the  basis  of  U.  S,  staj.ida.rds. 

Standards  based  on  the  factor  fineness  of  fiber  have  bee:ii  developed 
for  wool  and  serve  a.s  the  baisi  s  for  quoting  prices  for  viool  by  class  and 
grade.  During  the  past  year  standards  for  v;ool  tops  (scoured,  coj'.ibod,  wool 
reac\y  for  spinniritg)  wore  formulated  and  have  been  promulgated  effective 
January  1,  1940.  On  that  date  those  standards  v/ill  bocomc  the  basis  for 
trading  in  uool  top  futures  as  required  by  the  Com: lodities  Sxchange  Act. 

The  application  of  these  standards  'vill  req.uire  further  stuc\’'. 

Shrinkage  is  the  :'iost  important  factor  in  determ.ining  the  value  of 
v/ool  in  the  grease,  A  consi deralole  part  of  the  work  on  v/ool  under  this 
project  is  devoted  to  determining  the  practicaibilitq^  of  estimating  shrink¬ 
age  while  the  wool  is  still  in  possession  of  growers,  Dith  the  expectation 
of  giving  the  gro'.'cr  a  basis  upon  which  he  can  deter: line  the  fairness  of 
the  buyer's  estimate  of  tho  shrinicago  of  his  clip,  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  develop  a  practical  means  of  determining  shrinic  fro;'-!  a.  sample.  Daring 
the  past  year  an  extensive  program  wa.s  carried  on  in  developing  a  relia.ble 
method  of  sa.mpling  clips  at  the  ranch  aud  in  jperfecting  a,  laboratory  methods 
of  scouring  samples.  The  objective  of  this  work  is  a  standard  method  of 
determining  shrinkage  of  a  clip  of  wool  by  testing  sma.ll  samples. 
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3.  l.I^rketin^  ri.esej:rch.  on  Pg.jry  and  Poultr^^  Products, — The  v/orl:  under 
this  project  deals  prinarily  uitlT  prohlons  of  standardization  cxnd.  the  jorepara- 
tion  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  for  narhct.  Effective  April  1,  1939,  the 
standards  for  quality  of  creacery  hut  ter,  which  had  hecn  in  use  for  several 
years  in  our  huttcr  (grading  work,  were  revised.  Under  a  provision  in  the 
Coninodity  Exchange  Act,  those  standards  hecano  riaaida~tory  in  connection  with 
trading  in  futures  contra.cts  and  the  dclivci'^'  of  hatter  in  scttlcncnt  of 
such  contracts.  The  new  sta.ndaxds  provide  a  norc  direct  and  definite  ncthod 
of  gra.ding  and  should  result  in  a  higher  degree  of  unifornity  in  the  grading 
of  huttcr. 

Studies  and  conferences  with  industry  groups  are  under  way  with  a  view 
to  revising  the  official  standards  of  quality  for  eggs.  These  standards  were 
formulated  some  years  ago,  hut  experience  in  their  use  in  grading  and  mer¬ 
chandising  eggs  has  indicated  the  need  for  more  precise  definitions  of  quality 
specifications.  Uhen  the  standards  for  eggs  are  revised,  their  use  will 
become  mandatorj^  in  connection  with  future  trading  on  contract  markets  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Coicnodity  Excha.ngc  Act  and  v/ill  be  the  basis 
for  conducting  the  egg  grading  service  provided  for  under  another  appropria¬ 
tion,  Tentative  standards  have  been  ;providcd  for  live  and  dressed  poultry, 
including  dressed  turkeys.  These  standards  need  further  study  in  viev;  of 
changes  talcing  place  in  the  meth-ods  and  practices  of  marketing  live  poultry, 
particularly  at  auction  markets. 

The  tentative  stand.ard.s  for  dressed  poultry  need,  much  further  study 
in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  marketing  of  dressed,  poultiy  in  eviscerated 
form.  Under  this  method  of  marketing,  dressed  poultry  is  eviscerated.,  pre¬ 
pared,  and.  packaged,  in  r eady-to-cook  form.  Some  of  it  is  prepared  under 
Government  inspection  with  each  bird  bea>.ring  an  official  inspection  label 
certifying  to  its  condition  and.  wholesomeness,  an.d  there  is  a  tendency  to 
sell  such  poultry  according  to  official  grades  with  the  grade  designation 
shown  on  each  individ.ual  package  for  the  infornafeion  of  consumers.  It  is 
important  that  research  work  be  done  on  such  problems  a.s  the  use  of  storage 
poultry  for  evisceration,  the  proper  packaging  and  freezing  of  such  poultry, 
and  subsequent  storage  of  it  to  prevent  deterioration  an.d.  also  to  preserve 
its  quality  and  conddtion  in  the  channels  of  trad.c.  Some  research  work  is 
also  being  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  standardi zadion  and  grading  of 
cheese  and.  of  d.ry  and  evaieorated  milk. 

While  the  studies  cond.uctGd.  are  basic  to  the  inspection  activities  of 
the  Service,  the  results  obtained  arc  of  d.irect  value  to  farmers  in  aid.ing 
them  to  improve  the  mcthod.s  of  handling  their  produce.  The  factors  which 
constitute  grade  or  quality  aocc  of  prinuiry  importance  to  the  farmer  in  his 
prodoiction  and  marketing  program.  The  results  of  the  stud-ies  are,  therefore, 
issued  in  bulletin  form  and.  have  proven  of  greak  interest  to  farmers,  farm 
organizations,  extension  workers,  and.  others  in  their  effort  to  improve  the 
preparation  of  farm  produce  for  market.  For  example,  one  bulletin  that  ’.vas 
issued  und-or  this  project  was  "Gradnng  Dressed  Turkeys."  IToarly  25,000  of 
these  balletins  were  ddstributod  between  September  1933  and.  October  1939. 
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4.  Ivlarkoting  ?-escarcla  on  Ha;;g  Beans,  ond  Sc.v'>l. — 'Jork  under  this 
project  consists  mainly  of  studies  in  the  standard! za,tion  of  so;'lDeans,  hcaus, 
peas,  hay,  and-  seed,  and.  studies  of  m.vTLcting  methods  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  preparation  of  these  products  for  mc..r!;::t.  O.nc  of  the  important 
lines  of  ’^york  carried  on  und.cr  this  project  is  that  dealing  v.uth  soyheans. 
During  1939  progress  v/as  qade  in  the  stud:’:  of  the  percentage  of  oil  and  pro¬ 
tein  in  so^/oeans  as  rela.ted  to  the  co:anercial  value  of  this  product.  Con¬ 
tinued  stud-ies  are  neqessary  to  d.sternino  the  rcla.tio:aship  hetr/cen  these 
factors  ai,nd-  various  tj’pcs  of  damage  and.  other  factors  of  quality  nou  in¬ 
corporated.  in  the  official  standards.  Corrola.tions  of  the  quality  of  oil 
uith  the  degree  and.  type  of  damage  a::e  heing  irade.  'Vith  more  d.efinite  d.a,ta. 
on  t-iis  point,  reco:"miendations  can  he  made  for  controlling  or  preventing 
d.amage  ’;vhich  most  seriouslj^  affects  the  value  of  the  product  as  produced, 
on  farms. 


The  grade  of  soybeans  is  affected,  among  other  things,  hy  the  percent¬ 
age  of  foreign  material  contained.  The  basic  or  co:atract  grade  pcmiits  2 
percent  i:n  this  factor.  In  the  past  soybeans  that  contained,  in  excess  of 
this  2  percent  allov/’ancc  were  disco'antod.  in  price,  hero  recently  discounts 
arc  being  made  on  the  basis  of  tnc  v/oight  of  foreign  mc.tcrial  in  excess  of 
2  percent,  the .  value  being  computed  on  the  basis  of  net  ucight  and  the  iTo.  2 
grad.c  price  unless  the  grad.c  be  a.ffoctcd.  by  so:mc  other  factor.  The  problem 
now  being  consid.crcd  is  v/hethor  the  construction  of  the  standards  shall  bo 
changed  to  incorpora„tc  the  pri:cciplc  of  dockage  so  as  to  conform  to  changing 
trad.c  practices.  3c fore  a  decision  can  be  reached  a.  thoro^egh  stud;"  must  be 
mad.e  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  changes  on  the  relative  value  of  soybeans 
of  varying  qualities  as  produced,  and  marketed  by  growers. 

Another  important  problem  is  the  marketing  of  countiy-run  forage  seed 
from  producing  centers  and  the  proper  d.etermination  of  dockage  for  such  seed. 
Many  controversies  have  arisen  because  of  mi  sunder  stand,  ing  as  to  the  proper 
appraisal  of  the  value  of  country-run  seed.  During  the  past  year  studies  have 
been  made  of  ti.mothy  and  sweet  clover,  ^'itii  a  viev'  to  establishing  d.efinite 
bases  for  the  determination  of  dockage.  Further  studies  are  planned,  for 
Lespedeza,  Sudan  grass,  eilf:ilfa,,  red  clover,  white  clover,  forage  soughuns, 
millets,  and  other  forage  seed. 

Do  uniform  standruds  or  practices  arc  prevalent  in  the  labeling  of 
field  seed  as  sold  to  the  ultiraa,tc  consUTcr.  Studies  have  been  mad.e  during 
the  past  year  as  a  basis  for  recorimending  uniform  labeling  and  more  ethical 
method.s  of  merchandising  and.  advertising  seed.  Studies  should,  be  made  as  to 
the  method  of  sampling,  olend.ing,  and  preparing  for  market  agricultural  seed 
in  order  that  they  may  be  sold,  under  a  safe  and  more  uniform  staiulard.  of 
quality.  The  gathering  of  such  information  is  essential  to  the  effective 
administration  of  rcgU-la.tory  seed  lav/s,  both  Fed.eral  and  Stake. 

In  the  field  of  hay  marketing,  in  ad.dition  to  the  regular  studies 
covering  the  varicas  hay  grades,  stud-ies  of  the  factors  of  quality  for  use 
in  establishing  standard.s  for  cowxoea  ha;:  have  been  started.  These  stand.ards 
wondd.  be  important  in  the  Southern  States  and  are  need.ed.  by  the  Extension 
workers  for  an  ed.ucational  prograar  among  farmers,  emphasizing  the  value  of 
high  quality  hay,  A  general  educational  program  featuring  the  value  of 
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high  quality  liny  in  farm  feeding  has  hocn  couriod  o::  for  several  ycnjrs. 

Type  saa'aples  illustrating  various  kinds  of  qualities  and  grades  of  hay  are 
prepared  each  yee/r  for  di strihution  to  county  ag"ents,  vocational  educational 
teachers,  and  other  agricultural  workers  for  use  in  an  eduqatiqnal  program. 
Approximately  3,000  samples  were  distributed  Inst  yea,r. 

5,  Cotton  Quality  Standardization  and  Llarketing  Hesearcli. — The  work 
under  this  project  deals  with  various  technical  proDleras  related  to  standards 
for  describing  the  quality  of  cotton  for  use  in  marketing,  and  with  studies 
of  marketing  practices  with  a  view  to  recommending  improvements  in  marketing 
procedure  particularly  with  respect  to  the  phj'sical  handling  of  this  product. 
Laboratory  studies  are  being  made  of  various  kinds  of  cotton  fibers  in¬ 
volving  their  behavior  under  vaiy.ung  conditions  of  ginning  and  spinning  with 
a  view  to  completing  and  perfecting  the  cotton  standards  so  that  tliej^  will 
more  closelj’  reflect  the  various  qualities  needed  by  manufacturers  for  maicing 
various  kinds  of  cotton  goods. 

Such  studies  also  furnish  valuable  information  as  a  basis  for  select¬ 
ing  varieties  possessing  the  most  desirable  qualities  in  the  groakest  degree 
and  for  determining  variations  in  cotton  quality  when  grown  under  varying 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  Thus,  ’/hile  these  fiber  studies  are  carried 
on  priniarilj^  as  a  basis  for  improving  the  official  cotton  standards  author¬ 
ized  by  statute,  they  produce  inforreation  and  "benchmarks”  that  are  directly 
applicable  and  equally  helpful  to  other  federal,  State  and  private  agencies 
who  are  engaged  in  efforts  to  improve  the  properties  of  cotton  fibers 
through  seed  breeding  and  cultural  methods,  to  retain  quality  improvements 
in  the  cotton  through  proper  ginning,  and  to  utilize  them  most  effectively 
in  manufa.cturc. 

The  Department  ha.s  established  universal  cotton  grande  standards  and 
official  staple  length  types.  These  arc  currently  being  used  around  the 
world  in  the  markctiiig  of  American  cotton.  The  gra.do  standards  give  a 
basis  for  the  evaluation  of  color,  foreign  matter,  and  preparation;  the 
staple  length  types  serve  as  practical  enides  for  the  measmenent  of  fiber 
length.  Copies  of  the  official  standards  for  grade  and  staple  are  sold  to 
merchants  and  nanuf an tuners  throughout  the  world  to  facilitate  the  movement 
of  Anorican  cotton  throu.gh  interna.tional,  interstate  and  intrastate  coixaerce. 

In  addition  to  the  quality  factors  covered  in  the  official  grade  and 
staple  standards,  there  are  numerous  other  fiber  properties  which  affect  the 
spinning  quality,  vaAuc,  and  narkctabilik'^  of  cotton  in  a  veiy^  important 
y^sy.  These  are  commonly  lumped  together  for  convenience  under  the  tern  of 
"character."  ho  official  standards  have  been  established  for  cotton  char¬ 
acter  nor  for  any  of  its  segments.  Progress  is  being  made,  however,  in 
this  field. 

Cotton  character  and  character  standards  arc  important  for  a  nureber 
of  reasons.  Textile  manufacturers  axe  finding  that  different  cottons  of  the 
seme  staple  length  and  grade  frequently  give  them  appreciable  differences 
in  spinning  quality  and  in  the  quality  of  their  manufactured  products. 

They  exe  discovering  that  cottons  of  shorter  staple  length  sometimes  give 
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then  hetter  spinning  results  than  longer  cottons.  S.opea,tcd  requests  a.ro 
coning  to  the  Departnont  frori  spinners,  shippers  and  others  of  the  cotton 
trade  and  textile  industry,  to  cstalolish  authentic  and  unbiased  cotton 
character  standards  for  use  by  a3.1  branches  of  the  trade. 

hanufactnner s,  shipp)ers,  growers  and  breeders  alike  are  struggling 
"in  the  dark"  with  this  matter  of  cotton  character,  as  emphasized  in  a 
recent  speech  by  a  quali fi ed  member  of  the  textile  industry: 

"...de  are,  however,  far  from  the  goal  in  this  matter  of  classification 
character  and,  apparently,  this  as  yet  loosely  defined  characteristic 
enters  into  the  picture  to  a  m;:rked  extent...!  feel  perfectly  safe  in  that 
I  am  much  a,t  sea  with  respect  to  this  cha.ractcri  stic  and  I  have  the  com¬ 
forting  feeling  that  no  one  else  knows  anything  about  it,  Sxact  definition 
is  impossible...!  on  sure  of  my  ground  in  making  the  statement  thah  char¬ 
acter  i s  by  far  the  most  important  consideration  in  attempting  to  fit 
cotton  to  your  needs  in  yarn  or  cloth..." 

S-cduction  in  cost  of  cotton  production  and  manufaetpre  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  interest  of  Aicrican  cotton  and  American  cotton  farr,crs. 
!n  this  connection,  fine-fibered  cotton  requires  less  twist  per  inch  of  yarn 
to  give  maximum  yarn  strength  than  does  coar se-fibered  cotton.  Other  things 
being  equal,  therefore,  the  finer  the  cotton  the  less  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
Hatirrallj^  this  factor  has  great  appeal  to  textile  maimf actur’ers. 

On  a  basis  of  these  and  other  findings,  the  comioetitive  position  of 
■American  cotton  in  foreign  and  domestic  markets  would  be  improved  to  the 
degree  that  fiber  fineness  and  other  character  elements  can  be  bred  into 
it  and  to  the  extent  that  character  differences  can  be  recognized  in  the 
practical  standardization,  classification  and  marketing  phases. 

The  cotton  marketing  research  embraces  studies  of  factors  which  define 
the  territory  serviced  by  selected  local,  central,  and  spinners'  markets; 
specialization  of  bn.siness  within  sp.ch  markets;  methods  of  accumulating,  con¬ 
centrating,  selecting,  describing,  and  distributing  cotton  in  and  throu.gh 
such  markets;  baling,  compressing,  tare,  and  patching  practices;  rules  of 
organized  markets  and  trade  groups;  costs  of  handling  and  selling;  and 
evolutionary  trends  in  these  fieldLS. 

The  following  are  lines  of  work  of  p£irticu-lar  interest  vdiich  have 
been  or  are  being  done  in  this  ficldu*  (l)  The  development  of  mechanical 
sampling  of  cotton  bales  while  they  are  being  formed  at  gins  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  cross-section  of  the  contents  of  each  bale  in  order  to  oliniimtc  the 
cutting  of  bales  for  samples  in  marketing  channels  and  to  eliminate  caueless 
and  fraudulent  practices  in  the  packing  of  bales;  (2)  the  develo;pment  of  a 
system  of  permanent  identification  of  individual  cotton  bales  designedt  to 
facilitate  the  use  tluough  marketing  channels  of  initial  sampling  aoid  class¬ 
ification  of  the  bale  and  intended  to  reduce  the  esrpense  of  duplication  of 
such  service  and  to  fix  responsibility  for  the  naniior  in  which  bales  arc 
packed  and  to  enable  individual  producers  or  groups  of  producers  v;ho  arc 
growing  superior  cotton  to  secure  proper  recognition  for  their  efforts; 
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(o)  r.n  analj^-sis  of  novcncnt,  points  of  concentration,  .and  ultincate  distri¬ 
bution  of  rajw  cotton  for  various  producira  oucas  as  a  ba.sis  for  providing 
aore  effective  narketing  service;  (4-)  an  analysis  of  costs  of  services  in¬ 
cident  to  narketing  raw  cotton  a.s  a„  bCoSi  s  for  detornining  possibilities  for 
reducing  narketing  nargins;  (s)  the  s tandardi zation  of  cotton  bale  covering 
materials  with  a  view  to  providing  a  better  cotton  bale  package  and  to 
facilitating  tra.ding.  on  net  weightsj  (5)  and  the  dovclopncnt  of  marketing 
procedures  in  local  markets  in  which  cotton  growers  sell  that  will  enable 
growers  to  realize  prices  consistent  with  the  quality  of  their  product. 

6,  Grain  Standardization  and  Marketing'  Hcsoarch. — The  work  under 
this  project  is  designed  primauilv  as  a  scientific  bcLC^.ground  for  the  formulti- 
tion,  ar-icndjocnt,  and  application  of  the  grain  sta:edards  in  order  thad  thej" 
may  serve  their  greatest  usefulness  in  commerce  and  be  fa,ir  and  equitable 
to  producers.  The  standa,rds  themselves  must  bo  susceptible  of  prooiot  and 
practical  application.  The  project  is  continually  engaged  in  gathering  in¬ 
formation  with  respect  to  the  production,  transportation,  handling,  storage, 
and  marketing  practices  in  gradn  —  (l)  in  order  that  the  stand.ards  may  be 
correlated  with  existing  trade  practices,  (2)  to  point  out  to  producers  and 
dealers  method-S  which  losses  occasioned  by  fanJty  prod-uction  and  marketiiig 
practices  may  be  avoid.ed.,  and  (s)  to  provide  inforn.?dion  to  grain  inspection 
departments,  agricultura,!  chemists,  agronomists,  and.  others  with  respect  to 
precise  laboretory  methodis  for  evaJ-US-ting  grain  and  its  processed  products 
for  cormnercial  purposes.  Ad.mini strati vely  the  i:)rojoct  is  d.ivided  into  sub- 
projects  including  grain  sta.nd.ardi sa,ti on,  which  enbraccs  the  testing  of 
grain  ajid  the  d.evclo;priont  and  chcckiiig  of  mcchanica.l  cquipr.:ent  such  as 
noi sture- testing  devices,  dockage  testers,  sieving  cquipr^.ont,  etc,,  used  in 
country  and  terminal  elevators  in  their  n ere han-d.i sing  operations  as  ?/cll  as 
in  inspection  dop.artncnts  and.  fcd.cral  offices;  milling  a.nd  baking  tests  to 
evaluate  the  properties  of  new  and.  i.mproved.  varieties  of  wheat;  siraplifica/cion 
of  method-s  for  d.etermining  soundness  in  wheat  and  corn  to  insure  safe  trans¬ 
portation  and  storage;  evaluatiieg  the  malting  qualities  of  different  types 
of  barley;  quantitative  and.  quaJitative  analyses  of  oil  in  soybeans  and  flax¬ 
seed;  aind.  investigational  work  to  provide  the  rice  industry  with  useful  in- 
forna,tion  in  effecting  iraprovenents  in  the  mcthod.s  of  producing,  hand.ling, 
narketing,  and  storage  of  rice. 

This  investigational  aiid  research  work  is  pcrforiied  in  a  precise  labora¬ 
tory  Way  before  any  attempt  is  .made  to  apply  the  results  in  commercial  in¬ 
spection  and  graxling.  It  is  a.  continuing  obligation,  as  the  d.ata  on  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  crops  .must  be  obtained,  to  round  on.t  the  problem,  farcers 
and  country  elevators  arc  not  equipped,  to  perform,  marj"  of  those  chemical  tests 
and  analyses,  althongh  the  larger  buying  firris  and  producers  arc  so  equipped. 
They  look  to  the  Dcparticcnt  for  Icad.crsb-ip  in  such  natters  for  the  reason 
that  the  use  of  the  federal  stand.ard.s  is  imposed,  by  la’u  and.  the;'"  therefore 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  the  official  standard.s  v.ull,  on  the  one  hand, 
reflect  to  the  prod.uccr  the  value  of  the  gra.in  crops  which  ho  raises,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  intri;asic  val'ue  to  the  purchaser  or  processor  in  the 
light  of  his  merchandising  methods.  i'Totwithstand.ing  the  splendid,  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  have  been  attained  by  this  project,  the  evolution  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  the  new  uses  for  grain  crops,  the  refinements  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  narketing  processes,  and  the  more  detailed  information  re- 
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q.uired  on  inspection  place  e.  ratncr  serious  'bm'’dcn  on  this  project  to  re¬ 
search  thoroughly  the  many  prooler.s  which  the  grahn  imhlic  enpects  us  to 
solve. 

I^te'^P^eta,tion  and  Dissemination  of  Infornation. — The  work  under 
this  iproject  consists  of  the  gathering  of  marketing  information  and  distri¬ 
buting  it  in  the  style  and  form  best  suited  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
interested  groups  to  whom  it  is  directed. 

Material  intended  for  public  dissemination  is  cleared  through  the 
Marketing  Information  Section.  The  material  is  reviewed  for  accuracy, 
adeiuacy,  and  style  and  put  in  final  form  for  release  as  bulletins,  reports, 
hanidbooks,  service  and  regu.latoi^?'  announcements,  pcriodice.ls,  press  releases, 
and  other  typos  of  media.  The  information  is  intended  for  farmers,  con¬ 
sumers,  businessmen,  markoting  specialists,  educators,  ncv;spapors,  etc. 
Mailing  lists  arc  maintained  and  circularized  each  year.  Attention  is  given 
in  a  supervisory  and  coordinating  capacity'  to  material  originating  in  and 
disseminated  by  the  field  offices.  Material  for  ra^dio  programs  and  najrket 
nev/s  fla..shes  is  prepared  for  distribution  over  nalionvide  and  regional  net¬ 
works,  local  stations,  and  to  press  associations  for  syndication  to  radio 
stations.  Exhibits  au’e  pla.rLo.ed  for  Importa.nt  expositions  and  fairs. 
Photographs  and  cha.rts  are  prepared  for  use  in  publications  and  for  exten¬ 
sion  ^'/ork.  In  addition,  aii  active  "spot"  informalion  service  is  conducted 
in  person,  by  correspondence,  and  by  telephone  and  telegraph.  Increasing 
attention  is  being  given  to  acquainting  fojrmers  and  cons'omcrs  ?;ith  services 
available  to  them.  Modifications  in  pleuis,  such  as  to  get  more  o.dequato 
di  stribu-tion  of  information  regionally  amd  locall;y  an-c  joa^dc  from  time  to 
time  a.s  need  amiscs  and  personnel  facilitios  pemiit. 
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(c)  CPlOP  iilD  LIVESTOCK  ESTIKATES 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $747,510 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  730, 850 

Decrea.se .  16,660 


PROJECT  STATMSliT 


Pro j  ect  s 

1939 

1940 

( Estimaled) 

1941 

( Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1.  Crop,  livestock,  and  re- 

lated  reports . 

$640,118 

$747,510 

$725,000 

-$22,510  (1 

2.  Additional  for  adminis- 

trative  promotions . 

Estimated  savings  and  un- 

—  —  — 

’ - 

5,  850 

+  5,850  (2 

obligated  balance . 

( — 1 
CO 
to 

^0 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation. . 

642, 799 

747,510 

730,850 

-  16,660 

IKCREixSS  OR  DECREASE 


The  decrease  of  $16,660  in  this  item  for  1941  consist  of: 

( 1 )  A  decrea.se  of  $22,510  in  the  allotment  for  "Crop,  livestock, 
a.-nd  related  reports."  This  decrease  will  he  effected  hj"  general  reduction 
in  the  crop  reporting  activities,  particularly  as  related  to  fruits  a.nd 
vegota.hles  c.nd  dairy  aaid  poultry  products. 

( 2 )  $5,850  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  i n 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Bu(?.get 
Estimates  for  194-1. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General. — Work  under  this  appropriation  dates  hack  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Department  of  i^g’ri culture.  Eor  more  than  75  yea.rs  the  crop  reporting- 
hoard  has  been  responsible  for  reporting  the  condition  of  crops  during  the 
growing  season  and  estimating  the  acreage  and  volume  of  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  Nation.  Reports  are  issp.ed  for  more  than  100  crops  and  13  live¬ 
stock  items  as  v.'ell  as  for  farm  prices,  farm  employment  and  wage  rates,  farm 
income,  stocks  of  certain  crops  on  farms  and  manj^  sP-pplementary  items  deal¬ 
ing  v/ith  the  general  field  of  agricultural  production  and  P-tilization  of 
farm  products. 

The  data  gathered  under  this  appropriation  are  basic  to  a  large  part 
of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  Department  and  a  large  number  of  public  and 
private  agencies  throughout  the  country.  It  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
on  many  of  the  programs  designed  for  the  aid  of  agriculture  without  the 
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lasic  iniorac.tion  provid.ed  ''cr.'  the  crop  reporting  service.  Tiie  collection 
of  such  statistics  vrs.s  started  in  order  that  farmers  could  have  official 
information  as  to  crop  prospects  and  uroduction  to  assist  them  in  their 
producing  aiid  marketing  operations,  and  to  lorotect  then  agahnst  misleading 
information  circulated  widelp  hy  h-a;y-ei  s  and  speculators. 

The  gradual  expaaision  of  the  \';ork  has  cone  about  largely  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  chant'j’es  in  the  o.gricultural  industry,  uliicli  have  created  nevr  liarket- 
ing  problems,  Requests  for  more  detailed  information  have  cono  not  onlp  fro:  ■ 
producers  and  their  organizations,  but  from  marketing  agc:Q.ciGs,  railroads, 
credit  a^gcncics,  legislators,  administrators  of  national  farm  progrcuiis,  and 
others,  huch  information  desired  in  detail  for  present  operations  of 
farmers  anid  business  men  is  not  ^rct  provided. 

The  backbone  of  the  crop  and  livestock  reporti:ag  work  is  the  corps  of 
voluntary  crop  reporters  —  ;iore  than  200,000  of  them  —  who  serve  without 
pay.  Most  of  these  reporters  are  farmers  or  rainchcrs  who  report  conditions 
on  their  own  and  nearby  farms  or  ranches.  Others  amo  merchants,  cooperative 
associations,  canning  associations,  railroad  officials,  stoclq/ard  companies, 
and  other  groups.  In  securing  the  infoiviation  on  v/hicli  the  various  estimate's 
and  forecasts  are  based,  more  than  9  million  copies  of  questionnaires  v/ere 
distributed  during  the  past  year. 

The  reports  issued  cover  cotton;  .39  grain,  hajy  forage,  and  legume 
crops;  17  clover  and  grass  seeds;  25  fruits  and  nuts;  26  vegetables  and  truck 
crops;  4  sug'ar  and  sirup  crops;  and  5  miscellaneous  crops;  inventories  of 
livestock;  csti:aatGs  of  livestock  and  poultig'  production;  a:Qd  production 
estimates  for  :milk,  wool,  a.nd  eggs;  also  montlily  and  annual  estimekes  of  farm 
prices  to  servo  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  prod.uction  of  crops,  livestock, 
and  livestock  products  and  for  moasmi ;ag  the  rise  and  fall  of  pricc-s  of  farm 
products  as  a.  group.  The  work  includes  the  collection  and  publications  of 
timely  i'.iformation  concerning  acreage,  yields,  progress  of  growing  crops, 
foreca.sts  of  production,  csti:matGs  of  stocks  of  co;riodities  in  the  hands  of 
farmers  a.nd  first  receivers,  forecasts  of  livestock  nujibcrs,  and  na.nj'  other 
spccial  reports. 

iiost  of  the  tabulation  and  origins.1  preparation  of  estimakes  is  done 
in  the  41  offices  maintained  in  the  various  States.  In  all,  22  Stake  depart¬ 
ments,  boards,  or  commissions  of  agriculture  and  other  State  -agencies;  and 
8  State  colleges  of  agriculture,  universities,  or  agricultural  experiment 
stations  are  cooperating  in  the  maintenance  of  these  offices.  The  branch 
offices  arc  located  at  Albany,  IT.  Y.;  Athens,  Ga. ;  Austin,  Tex.;  Baton  Rouge, 
La.;  Boise,  Idaho;  Boston,  Mass.;  Charlcsto.n,  17.  Ya, ;  Cheyenne,  -'yo.;  College 
p£irk,  Md.  ;  Columbia,,  Mo.;  Columbia,  S.  C.  ;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Denver,  Colo.; 

Des  Moines,  Iov;a;  Fargo,  F.  Dak.;  Gulfport,  Miss.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Helena, 
Mont,;  Knoxville,  Tonn.  ;  Lansing,  Mich,;  Las  Cruces,  H.  Hex,;  Lincoln,  Ilebr,; 
Little  Hock,  Ark,;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Madison,  Pis.;  Montgomery,  Ala..; 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  Orlando,  Fla,;  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Portland,  Orog. ;  Halcigh, 
IT.  C.;  Hichmond,  Va. ;  Sacramento,  Crlif.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Seaktlc,  Uash. ;  Sioux;  Falls,  S.  Dak,;  Springfield,  Ill.;  Topeka,  hams,; 
Tre:okon,  IT.  J.;  and  West  Lafar-'ette,  Ind. 
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SUPPL^.iSi?I'AL 


ProJ  ects 

Sstima.ted 

ohligations, 

1941 

Estina.ted 

0  oligations, 
1240 

Ohligated, 

1939 

workiiiiT^’  Pund,  ii'^^ric^j.lture,  1340 
A'';ricult\rral  iiarketing  Service, 
(Coaverce,  Expenses  of  Sixtoentli 
Cjns'Lis  1940 ): 

Por  statistical  and.  other  ser¬ 
vices  in  connection  with  the 
1940  Census  of  Airiculturo 

$35,000 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act: 

Salaries  and  Expenses:  Crop  cuid 
livestock  estimates  covering 
on-tree  prices  for  fru.it;  stat¬ 
istics  of  prices  paid  hy  famers; 
and  nuriDcrs  of  milk  cows . 

$120,000 

120,000 

$120,604 

Conservation  and  Use  of  A:,ricu.l- 
tu.ri?J  Land  He  sources:  Crop  pro- 
duct ion  data  required  op  the 

A::;r i  cul tur al  A^i.J us  tm  ent  Adu i  ni  s- 
tration  in  csta.blishing  countp 
quotas  and  related  data.. . 

220,000 

220,000 

198,854 

Total,  Supplemental  Punds.  .  . 

340 , 000 

375,000 

319, 458 
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(d)  iirspucTioiT  of  iiki  products 


Ap;oro'priatio:;i.  Act,  1940 . $459,000 

Budget  Sstinatc,  1941,  . .  400,  OOP 

Increase.  .  .  *  *  .  ,  .  .  .  .  j . . . . .  21,000 


PROJICT  STATBABITT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

( Bstinated) 

1941 

( Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1.  Inspection  and  certification 
of  fruits  and  vegetables . 

$273,  540 

$273,735 

$278, 795 

+  $5,000(1) 

2.  Graxling  a.nd  certification  of 

+  5,000(2) 

canned  fruits  and  vcgctahles. 

33, 749 

34, 400 

39,400 

5.  Grading’  aoUd  certification  of 

dairy  anad  xooultry  products... 

49,810 

57,090 

57,030 

— 

4.  Inspection  and  certif icaitioi; 

of  hay,  hcans,  soyheans,  etc. 

27,679 

28 , 350 

28 , 350 

— 

5.  Gra.ding  and  certification  of 

livestock  and  neat . 

35,  708 

35,  750 

39,250 

+  3,500(3) 

6.  Inspection  and  certification 

of  rice. . . 

4,  525 

4,  615 
25,000 

7,115 

25,000 

+  2,500(4) 

7,  Inspection  of  cotton  seed... 

24,  584 

8 .  Addi  t  i  0  na.l  for  axhi  i  ni  s  t  r  a- 

tivc  pronotTons . 

_ — 

— 

5,000 

+  5,000(5) 

Unohligatcd  halaaeco . 

-105 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

450,000 

459, 000 

4-80,000 

+21,000 

IPGRBASS 

Tlic  increase  of  $21,000  in  this  iten  for  1341  consists  of: 

( 1 )  An  incroa-so  of  $5,000  for  an  additional  supervisor  of  inspectors 
for  fresh  fruits  and  vcgctahles  in  the  Pacific  Rortliwest.  The  inspection 
Work  at  shipping  points  has  increased  considcrahly  in  recent  years.  With  the 
expansion  has  cone  aiddod  rcsponsihili ty  for  the  adoRuato  supervision  of  field 
forces  operating  in  scattered  points  throughout  the  producing  sections.  One 
of  the  areas  ?/here  there  is  particular  need  for  added  supervision  and 
assistance  in  conducting  the  v/orfc  is  in  the  Pacific  I'Torthwest.  In  this  area 
there  is  a.  large  production  of  fruit  and  vegetahles  that  juove  to  inarket  on 
the  hasi s  of  the  Federal  inspection  certificates  issued  in  cooperation  with 
the  States.  The  increased  funds  requested  would  he  used  to  provide  the 
services  of  a  field  s^J.pcrvisor  for  the  Pacific  ilorthwcst  to  aid  in  coordinat¬ 
ing  t-ic  work  of  the  field  inspectors  a,s  to  policies  and  procedure  to  he 
followed. 
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(2 )  An.  increase  of  $5,000  for  ercpansion  of  the  service  on  canned  fruits 
and  vegetalplest  Interest  ill  this  work  has  gi'own  so  rapidl^^’  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  meet  all  applications  for*  the  service  vd  th  the  fmids  now  avcilable. 
The  volume  of  work  increased  more  than  28  percent  during  the  past  fiscal  pear. 
The  increasingly  active  interest  in  grade  labeling  of  individual  packages, 
particularly  for  such  products  as  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  has  created 

an  imusual  demand  for  this  service. 

( 3 )  An  increase  of  $3,500  for  inaugurating  grading  service  on  livestock 
in  the  Southea.stern  States.  The  grading  of  caktle,  calves,  lambs,  and  hogs 

in  certain  Southeastern  States  has  been  conducted  on  an  experimental  and 
educational  basis  for  the  past  several  years.  Livestock  in  these  Sta.tes  is 
nov/  being  graded  by  State  marketing  officials.  In  order  to  place  this  v/ork 
on  a.  permanent  service  basis  and  to  insure  greater  uniformity  in  the  agoplica- 
tion  of  Federal  gra,des  and  standai’ds  as  between  the  several  States  and  to 
facilitate  grading  of  producers'  livestock,  both  producers  and  State  marketing 
officials  have  requested  the  ^ricultural  liarketing  Service  to  supervise  the 
grading,  license  graders,  and  provide  for  the  issuance  of  cooperative  Federal- 
State  certificates.  The  certificates  issued  would  set  forth  the  class  and 
gra„de  of  livestock  offered  on  the  market.  The  establishment  of  such  a.  service 
will  facilitate  the  marketing  of  livestock  by  grade  and  pajanent  to  producers 
on  the  basis  of  quality, 

( 4 )  An  increase  of  $2,500  for  expansi on  of  the  rice  grading  service, 
particularly  in  Texas.  The  trend  on  the  part  of  all  parts  of  the  rice  industry 
to  utilize  increasingly  the  official  inspection  has  now  exceeded  the  limited 
facilities  for  supplying  the  service.  It  has  been  impossible  to  meet  the 
demand  for  expansion  of  the  work  under  this  project.  The  increase  requested 
v/ould  be  used  to  provide  additional  supervision  for  the  inspectors,  particular¬ 
ly  in  Texas,  where  the  service  is  inadequa.te  and  the  demands  of  the  industry 
shop.ld  be  recognized. 

(5)  $5,000  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  Y/ith  the  plan  vmich  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  1941. 

TOHII  UlffiSH  THIS  APKIOPRIATION 

G-eneral. — This  a.ppropriation  provides  a  disinterested  inspection  and 
grading  service  for  varm  products.  This  service  is  pe^-missive  in  character, 
the  Federal  inspector  making  the  inspection  only  at  the  request  of  an  interes¬ 
ted  party.  Certificates  are  issued  which  constitute  prima  facie  evidence 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
shipments  inspected.  These  certificates  serve  as  a  basis  for  trading  as  well 
as  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  A  very  large  part  of  the  woi’k  is  on  a 
cooperative  basis,  the  Federal  Service  furnishing  supervision  only.  The  v/ork 
under  the  entire  appropriation  has  been  about  82  percent  self-supporting. 
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since  fees  amounting  to  $373,084  were  le turned  to  the  Treasury  during  the 
past  year.  The  inspection  work  is  conducted  under  the  following  projects; 

1 .  Inspection  and  Certification  of  Fruits  and  Yegetahles.  — Duri ng 
the  past  3^ear  a  total  of  48,365  carloads  of  fresh  fruits  and  wegetahles  wa.s 
inspected  in  receiving  mai’kets  and  456,353  at  shipping  points,  this  lakter 
work  iDeing  do:ie  in  cooperation  with  Stake  agencies.  In  addition,  large 
quantities  purchased  hy  the  Federal  Government,  States,  and  municipalities 
were  inspoctc.'. 

Although  inspections  e^re  made  only  upon  application  of  an  interested 
pajrty,  the  importance  and  value  of  this  v/ork  is  not  limited  to  one  or  two 
individuals  vrho  may  he  parties  to  a  merchandising  contract.  This  activity 
ha,s  £\n  important  and  fundamental  public  interest.  It  promotes  better  market¬ 
ing  b'p  the  use  of  uniform  quality  standcir'ds,  the  inspection  certificate  aids 
in  settling  disputes  v/hich  arise  amonv  buyers,  sellers,  carriers,  and  other 
parties,  as  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  coj.omoditie s  involved  in  indiv¬ 
idual  transactions.  Apifrication  of  uniform  standards  is  reflected  directly 
to  the  grower  in  returns  commensu-rate  vd  th  the  care  in  producing  and  handling 
his  products.  Educational  prograns  v;ith  producers  have  for  years  been  based 
very  largely  on  the  application  of  uniform  grades  and  stand.ards.  This  work 
is  d.irectljr  relaked  to  the  admini stration  of  other  Federal  activities.  For 
example,  administration  of  many  marketing  agreements  and  surplus  control 
prograiBs  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admini  strakion  would  be  handi¬ 
cap  ."ied  or  impossible  without  inspection,  and.  purclmses  by  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  are  based  upon  inspection  certificates  issued  under 
this  appropriation.  The  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  could  not 
be  administered  successful!?/  ivithout  this  activity  because,  in  many  of  the 
cases  anising  under  that  Act,  the  inspection  certificake  constitutes  the 
principal  evidence  upon  v/hich  a  decision  can  be  nad.e.  Certain  requirements 
of  foreign  Governments  with  respect  to  export  shipments  of  fnrits  could  not 
be  met  without  this  service  nor  could  the  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act  be 
admini  stered.. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Albany,  TF,  Y.;  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Baton  Houge,  La.;  Boise,  Idaho;  Boston,  I.Iass.;  Buffalo,  II.  Y. ;  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Colum.bus,  Ohio;  Columbia,  S.  Car.;  Denver, 
Colo,;  Detroit,  I.iich. ;  East  Providence,  R.  I.;  Fargo,  P.  Dak,;  Fort  'Forth, 

Tex.;  Great  Lajies,  Ill.;  Harlingen.  Tex,;  Harris'Durg,  Pa.;  Hartford,  Conn,; 
Houston,  Tex,;  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Zansas  City,  lio, ; 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  i.*emphis,  Tenn. ;  Miami,  Flav, ;  Milwaukee,  Yis.;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Hewark,  H,  J. ;  Mew  Haven,  Conn,;  Mew  Orleans,  La,;  Mew  York,  M.  Y. ; 
Morfolk,  Va. ;  Oklahoma  City,  Ckla. ;  Omaha,  Mebr. ;  Orlando,  Fla.;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Porland,  Oreg, ;  Rochester,  M',  Y. ; 
Sacraicento,  Calif,;  St,  Louis,  Mo,;  Salem,  Oreg.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  Seattle,  Hash,;  Tampa,  Fla.; 
Vallejo,  Calif,;  Fashington,  D,  C,;  and  ..akiraa,  'Fa.sh.  In  ad.d.ition,  inspections 
are  made  at  shipping  points  in  cooperation  with  more  than  40  States. 

2«  Grading  and  Certification  of  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Like 
other  inspection  and  certification  work  conducted  under  this  aporonriation, 
the  issuance  of  certificates  on  canned  and  other  processed,  forms  of  fruits 
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and  vef^e ta-dles  is  done  upon  apollcation  of  interested  parties,  including 
Federal,  State,  city,  and  other  institutional  Tou;;'ers. 

Coupled  \7ith  the  inspection  of  raw  products  for  producers  vrhen 
delivered  to  canneries,  this  project  provides  a  service  to  producers, 
distributors,  and  consuners  which  has  beenbadly  needed  by  this  industry  for 
many  years  an.d  which  has  only  recently  been  developed. 

The  increased  recognition  of  the  value  of  this  work  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  3,063  inspections  were  made  in  the  last  fiscal  year  compared  with 
4,559  in  the  previous  year.  The  inspection  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
was  approximately  76  percent  self-supporting  during  the  past  year  as  compared 
with  approximately  57  percent  in  the  fisca.1  year  1938. 

Canners  and  associations  of  producers  use  the  grade  certificates  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  their  products  as  collateral  to  loans.  For  example, 
a  $7,500,000  loan  last  year  to  a  coopera.tive  gro\3p  of  producers  was  predicated 
upon  values  established  by  the  gra.de  certifica.tes  iss^aed  under  this  project. 

The  certificates  also  help  cooperaitive  and  other  caiuaers  in  selling  their 
products  in  competition  with  na,tional  advertisers.  Samples  representing 
more  than  3,800,000  dozen  cans  were  graded  last  year  for  one  association  of 
producers. 

The  grade  certificates  are  rapidly  coming  into  use  by  Federal,  State, 
city,  and  other  institutional  buyers.  The  business  maiiager  of  one  State 
advised  that  purchasing  accordiA.';  to  official  grade  specifications  a,nd 
official  grade  certificates  resulted  in  a  saving  of  $50,000  in  one  year. 

The  State  of  Ohio  recently  requested  g  radin^,  on  all  purchases  for  several 
State  institutions.  The  Federal  Specifications  Board  has  indicated  it  will 
adopt  the  officiaJ  grades  for  Federal  purchases  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
promulgated, 

3.  G-rading  and  Certification  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products, — Under 
this  project  a  gra.ding  and  inspection  service  isiendered  at  shipping  points 
and  terminal  markets  on  various  classes  of  dairy  and  poultry  products,  in¬ 
cluding  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  dried  and  evaporated  milk,  also  live  and 
dressed  poultry,  including  turkeys.  This  service  is  peimissive  and  is 
conducted  la.rgely  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies,  the  work  being  performed 
bj'  Federal  employees  or  by  State  employees  v/ho  are  Federally  licensed. 

This  service  is  used  by  many  firms  as  a  basis  for  standardizing  and 
unifying  the  quality  of  products  packed  under  their  private  brands  and  give 
assurance  to  consumers  and  others  of  the  quality'’  of  the  product  -  a  certif¬ 
icate  of  quality  or  grade  label  being  enclosed  within  or  used  to  seal  each 
cons'omer  package.  Many  poultry  canning  plants  and  packers  of  eviscerated, 
full-drawn  poultry  use  the  service  to  assure  the  users  or  buyers  of  their 
products  of  their  grade,  also  wholesomeness  anid  condition,  these  being 
evidenced  by  the  U.  S.  grade  majrk  or  the  official  inspection  legend  on  the 
wrapper  or  label. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  the  following  cities  and  work  is 
conducted  at  many  other  terminal  markets:  Boston,  I.iass,;  hew  York,  H,  Y.; 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Minneapolis  Minn.;  St.  Louis,  i'io.;  Seattle,  Wash.; 

Portland,  Oreg.  ;  and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Shupping  point 
inspection  work  is  conducted  in  the  following  States:  Marj^land,  Virginia, 

North  Carolina,  Florida,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Oregon, 
California,  Washington,  Delaw^ire,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  and  Massachusetts. 

4 .  Inspection  and  Certification  of  Hay,  Leans,  Soybeans,  etc ,  —  The 
work  under  this  project  includes  inspection  of  soybeans,  dry  edible  beans, 
dry  peas,  hay,  country, '•-run  forage  seeds  for  dockage,  and  veri fica.tion  of 
origin  of  alfalfa  and  red  clover  seed.  These  combined  services  returned 
to  the  U,  S.  Treasury  the  past  year-  about  $40,000,  compared  to  an  expenditure 
under  this  appropriation  of  $28,000. 

Soybean  inspection  has  been  most  useful  in  some  of  the  central  States, 
particular Ij'  Illinois,  in  providing  inspection  of  soybeans  as  they  are 
delivered  from  the  farm  to  the  mill  or  elevator  and  also  on  soybeans  arriving 
at  or  shipped  from  terminal  markets.  It  is  also  essential  to  the  sale  of 
soybeans  for  export.  This  latter  movement  is  increasing  and  makes  necessary 
more  adequate  facilities  for  supervision  of  inspections  for  export. 

The  dry  ednble  bean  inspection  service  has  been  particularly  useful 
in  some  of  the  large  producing  States  of  the  West  where  the  service  v/as 
available  at  large  prod.uction  centers.  The  service  has  been  almost  uni¬ 
versally  used  in  the  States  of  Id.aho  and  Wyoming  and.  is  available  in  all  of 
the  other  large  bean  prod.ucing  States,  Large  quantities  of  bears  were  in¬ 
spected  in  Michigan  and  smaller  quantities  in  other  States  the  past  year  for 
delivery  to  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  which  purchases  all 
of  its  beans  on  Fed..eral  certificates.  The  receipts  from  bean  inspections 
for  last  year  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year  and  were  20  percent  higher 
than  either  of  the  two  years  previous. 

The  inspection  of  dry  peas  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  large 
prod.ucing  area  of  northwestern  Idaho  and<.  eastern  Washington.  This  is  a  valu¬ 
able  service  to  growers  and  shippers  in  that  area.  Growers  d-epend  almost 
entirely  on  pea  dockage  inspection  certificates  as  a  basis  for  sale  of  their 
peas  to  local  buyers  and  processors.  Without  this  certificate  growers  would 
be  dependent  upon  practices  of  local  buyers  in  the  sale  of  their  dry  peas. 

Seed  d.ockage  inspection  was  started  in  1938  on  timoth.j’'  seed  and  was 
extended  to  sweet  clover  seed  in  1939,  It  v/ill  probably  be  expanded  to  include 
other  country-run  forage  seeds  as  rapidly  as  standards  and  rules  can  be 
developed  for  those  kinds  of  seed.s.  Country  shipT-iers  and  large  receivers  and 
cleaners  of  country-run  forage  seeds  are  anticipating  that  the  seed  dockage 
inspection  service  v/ill  cleai’  up  many  of  their  difficulties  and  eliminate 
many  of  the  controversies  which  have  formerly  arisen  over  indefinite  and 
uncertain  methods  of  determining  dockagje  or  quality  in  country-run  forage  seeds. 
The  purchase  of  such  seeds  on  a  clean-seed  basis  will  do  more  to  give  the 
careful  grower  returns  commensurate  with  the  production  and  preparation  of  such 
seed  than  any  other  factor. 

Hay  inspections  declined  rapidly  a  n'umber  of  years  ago  due  to  reduction 
of  the  horse  population  and  the  truck  movement  of  hay  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer,  but  have  become  stabilized  largely  d.uring  the  past  two  or  three  years 
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to  provide  inspection  for  the  U.  S.  Armj"  and  other  Federal  agencies  and  large 
commercial  dairies  which  purchase  q.uantities  of  hay  from  distant  points.  In 
spite  of  the  declime  in  hay  inspection  it  is  a  necessary  nucleus  around  which 
is  huilv  large  programs  of  extension  work  on  the  use  of  letter  forage  and  to 
provide  a  basis  for  merchandising  hay  from  certain  surplus  producing  localities 
and  to  settle  controversies  on  hay  quality. 

The  seed  verification  service  has  been  most  useful  in  verifying  the 
origina  of  alfalfa  and  red  clover  seed  during  the  past  12  years.  During  the 
past  three  years  approximately  60  mhllion  pounds  of  such  seed  have  been 
verified  as  to  origin  each  year.  The  service  has  made  it  possible  for  farmers 
to  buy  alfalfa  and  red  clover  seed  v/ith  assurance  of  its  correct  origin. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Atlanta,  G-a.  ;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Denver, 
Colo.;  Kansas  City,  ho.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Minneapolis,  Minn,;  Ogden,  Utah; 
Portland,  Oreg. ;  San  Francisco,  Calif,;  and  Seattle  and  Spokane,  Uash. 

5 .  C-rading  and  Certific ation  of  Livestock  and  Meat .  — M e at  gr adi ng , 
stamping,  and  certification  work  is  maintained  at  24  field  stations  in 
principal  meal  packing  and  consuming  centers.  There  are  two  phases  of  this 
work.  First,  meal  grading',  stajnping,  and  certification,  the  objective  of 
which  is  togra.de  and  identify  and  certify  meats  in  accordance  with  the  official 
U.  S,  standards  so  that  consumers  may  select  and  purchase  meals  al  retadl  by 
grade.  Second,  the  grading,  acceptance,  and  certification  of  meats  offered 
for  delivery  on  contract  to  organiz alions  such  as  State,  county,  municipal, 
and  private  institutions,  steamship  lines,  restaurants,  and  hotels,  which 
specify  the  kind  and  grade  of  meal  desired  in  terms  of  U,  S,  gra.de  standards 
subject  to  gra.ding,  acceptance,  and  certification  by  Agricultural  liarketing 
Service  meat  graders.  Producers  consider  both  of  these  phases  of  material 
benefit  to  them.  Grading,  stamping,  and  certification  enable  consumers  to 
select  the  grade  best  suited  for  their  use  and  ability  to  paju  When  graded 
meats  are  used,  substitution  of  lower  for  higher  grades  is  prevented  and 
producers  of  high  grade  livestock  are  assured  that  the  meat  produced  there¬ 
from  is  sold  to  consumers  on  the  basis  of  its  quality.  The  grading,  accept¬ 
ance,  and  certifica.tion  of  contract  meats  for  institutions  cond  other  quantity 
buj^ors  insures  purchasers  of  delivery  of  the  kind  and  grade  of  meat  specified. 
It  also  provides  vendors  a  uniform  basis  for  submitting  bids  and  promotes 
stability  and  confidence  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  meats  and  meat  products. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1939,  670,251,418  pounds  of  meat  were  graded. 

i.^eat  grading  offices  are  located  in  the  following  cities:  Baltimore, 

-d, ;  Boston,  Mass,;  Buffalo,  K,  U,;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Memphis,  Tenn, ;  Kational  Stoctyards,  Ill.  (St.  Louis  area); 
hew  York,  h,  Y.  ;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  ;  Omaha,  ITebr. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 

Phoenix,  Ariz.;  San  Francisco,  Calif,;  Seattle,  'lash.;  So.  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Waterloo,  Iov;a;  Wheeling,  Va. ;  and  Washington,  D,  C. 

6.  Inspection  and  Certification  of  Rice. — Official  rice  inspection 
on  a  permissive  basis  is  conducted  on  rough,  brown,  and  milled  rice  in  the 
States  of  Louisiana,,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  California.  A  Federal  office  is 
maintained  at  Kew  Orleans  to  perform  direct  inspection  and  to  supervise  the 
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work  of  licensees  operatin,;:;  under  Federal“State  agreements.  A  federal 
office  is  also  maintained  at  San  Francisco  to  supervise  inspections  performed 
in  California.  Last  year  a  total  of  2,620,922  cwt.  of  rice  was  inspected 
under  this  project.  Although  it  is  confined  to  limited  areas  this  service 
is  highly"  important  to  the  industry  in  those  localities.  Aside  from  commercial 
inspections  the  service  is  relied  upon  'qy  government  huying  agencies  doth 
State  and  Lcdcral  and  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  hroadcr  programs  of 
the  Department  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

7.  Inspection  of  Cottonseed. — This  project  provides  inspection  for 
cottonseed  marketed  in  the  cotton-producing  States  east  of  Oklalioma  and  Texas. 
Project  headquarters  are  maintained  in  Ilemphis,  Tennessee,  and  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  During  the  season  of  1938“»S9  samples  of  cottonseed  v;ere  drawn,  pre¬ 
pared,  and  certificated  hy  345  licensed  and  bonded  samplers.  These  samples 
were  sent  to  20  licensed  commercial  chemists  for  analys:'  s  and  grading  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  official  standards.  The  licensed  chemists  issued  certificates  of 
grade  on  samples  representing  82,565  lots  or  oetv/een  2  and  2-l/4  million  tons 
of  seed,  marketing  cottonseed  on  grade  has  reduced  the  hazards  of  the  industry 
and  has  tended  to  reduce  the  spread  hctwcon  the  value  of  the  products  anid  the 
price  offered  for  cottonseed  of  the  basic  gra,de,  and  mo"‘eovor  has  been  of 
material  assistance  in  obtaining  for  farmers  a  price  cormnensurale  with  the 
quality  of  their  product.  The  work  also  makes  it  possible  for  faxmers  and 
the  general  public  to  be  supplied  with  information  relative  to  the  variations 
and  causes  of  the  variations  in  the  composition  and  grade  of  cottonseed  and 
the  resulting  differences  in  value. 


SUPPLMEiJTfl  MJLDS 


Project 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1941 

Estimated. 

obligations, 

1940 

Obligated, 

1939 

Incidental  Expenses  of  the  Army 

(Transfer  to  Agriculture)  (Agri- 

cul tur al  1  i arke ting  S er vi c e : 
Inspection  of  haj,^  and.  supervision 
of  Army  hay  inspectors  . 

$2,250 

$2,250 

$2,192 
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(e)  TOBACCO  li^'SPECTIOK  AlTD  TOBACCO  STOCKS  AiTD  STAT'DABDS  ACTS 


Ap-propriation  Act,  1940: 

"ToBacco  Inspection  Act"  .  $425,000  (a) 

"ToBacco  Stocks  and  Standards"  .  17,187  (a) 

Total  availaBle,  1940  .  442,187 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  442,187 


(a,i  The  1941  Estimates  provide  for  the  consolidation  of 
these  two  items.  (See  "changes  in  language"). 

PitOJECT  STATE1.'IS1TT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

1.  Inspection  and  certification 

of  toBacco  . 

2.  i'.ia,rfcct  news  service  on  toBacco  . 

3.  ToBacco  stocks  and  standards  . . . 

UnoBligated  Balance  . 

$318,983 

46,013 

17,186 

10,005 

$375,000 

50,000 

17,187 

$375,000 

50 , 000 
17,187 

Total  appropria.tion . 

392,187 

442,187 

442,187 

CHANGES  IK  LAKGuAGE 


It  is  recommended  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph  Be  am.ended  to 
read  as  follows: 

ToBacco  Inspection  [Act]  and  ToBacco  Stocks  and  Standards 
■^cts:  To  enaBle  the  Secretary  of  igri culture  to  carry  into  effect 

the  provisions  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estaBlisli  and  promote 
the  use  of  standards  of  classification  for  toBacco,  to  provide  and 
nauntadn  an  official  t oBacco-inspection  service,  and  for  oth.er  pur¬ 
poses",  approved  ilupyust  23,  1935  (7  B.S.C.  511-511q.) ,  and  an  A.ct 
entitled  "an  fr:t  to  provide  for  the  collection  and  puBlication  of 
statistics  of  toBacco  By  the  Department  of  uod turo",  approved 
January  14,  1939  ( 7  U.  S.C,  ~501-508) ,  as  amended,  [$425,000]  $4^:2,187. 

(53  Stat.  968) 

The  aBove  change  consolidates  the  language  of  two  suBappropriahion 
items,  "ToBacco  Inspection  /ht"  and  "ToBacco  Stocks  and  Standards",  The  work 
under  these  two  Acts  is  closely  rela.ted  and  is  performed  B^'’  the  same  personnel. 
Therefore  it  is  Believed  to  Be  more  logical  and  convenient  to  carry  Both 
activities  under  the  same  suBapltropriation  item, 

7;0FJC  UKBEP  TEES  APPPOPPJATIOK 

General. — The  ToBacco  Inspection  Act,  approved  August  23,  1935  and  the 
ToBacco  Stocks  and  Standards  Act,  approved  January'  14,  1929  and  amended  August 
27,  1935,  are  administered  under  this  appropriation.  The  former  has  as  its 
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olDjectives  (l)  to  conduct  an  inspection  service  to  fiu’nish  to^oacco  growers 
with  dependable  information  as  to  the  quality  of  their  tobacco  according  to 
uniform  standards  and  (2)  to  su;/‘'ly  grov/ers  with  market  news  reports  showing 
prices  paud  for  the  different  gradesc  The  work  of  the  Tobacco  Stocks  and 
Standards  Act  consists  of  the  corapilation  and.  pablication  of  quarterly  reports 
covering  the  quantities  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  separated,  as  to  typo  and  to  certadn  divisions  within  the  type.  The 
work  is  carried  on  under  the  following  projects: 

1.  Inspection  and  Certif j.cation  of  Tobacco. —  Referenda  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  mandatory  inspection  were  held  on  thirteen  tobacco  markets  d.uring 
the  fiscal  year  1939,  all  resulting  in  the  affirmative.  TV/elve  had  been 
designated  to  June  30,  1939,  bringing  to  thirty-seven  the  total  number  of 
markets  designated  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  yeax. 

The  volume  of  tobacco  inspections  under  Section  5  of  the  Act  during 
the  year  was  approximately  255  million  poruds,  compared  with  208,234,141 
pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1938,  Inspections  on  non-designated  markets  for 
market  news  purposes  and  inspections  in  the  cigar  wrapper  district  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  brought  the  total  inspections  for  the  year 
to  296,158,983  pounds. 

hapid  headway,’'  has  been  made  in  perfecting  the  organization  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  inspection  service  to  meet  the  growing  demands.  Increasing 
demand  for  the  service  axises  from  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
derived  by  tobacco  growers  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  their  tobacco  at 
auction.  These  benefits  center  around  the  fact  that  v/ithout  cost  to  the 
grower,  a  certificate  of  grade  is  placed  on  his  tobacco  by  which  he  maj^ 
have  a  concrete  measure  of  the  quality  according  to  T'ederal  Standard  grades 
and  by  this  information,  coupled  v/ith  the  dail;t  price  rer)orts,  is  enabled 
to  check  up  on  the  sale  of  each  lot  of  his  tobacco  as  to  the  adequacy'  of 
the  price  bid.  Instances  of  the  profitable  use  of  this  service  bj/  growers 
are  accnjnulating  and  their  net  effect  is  to  ameliorate  one  of  the  outstanding 
defects  of  the  auction  marketing  system.  This  refers  to  the  undue  hazard, 
to  vdiich  a.  grower  is  subjected  under  rapid  selling  conditions  and  the  strong 
probability  that  ten  to  fifteen  percent  of  the  lots  he  offers  will  be  sold 
at  much  less  than  their  true  market  value. 

Another  type  of  work  carried  on  under  this  project  is  the  demonstration 
of  tobacco  sorting  methods.  Taring  the  past  year,  1,199  such  demonstrations 
v/ere  held  in  eight  States  and  attended,  by  28,853  persons,  mostly  farmers. 
Supplementing  this,  226  farmers'  meetings  were  helci  at  rural  points  to  discuss 
the  application  of  standard  grad.es  to  auction  marketing.  It  is  mainly  at 
such  meetings  and  through  such  contacts  that  farmers  and  others  can  be  given 
d.etailed  and  instructive  information  regarding  the  proper  preparation  of 
tobacco  for  market. 

2,  Market  ITews  Service  on  Tobacco. —  Section  9  of  the  Tobacco  Inspec¬ 
tion  Act  provides  for  a  market  news  service  primarily  for  tobacco  growers, 

in  order  that  they  may  be  dailv  informed  of  the  ‘price  at  which  various 
tobaccos  are  sold,  ^ith  specific  information  as  to  g:ade  and.  current  selling 
prices,  growers  are  in  better  position  to  determine  the  approximate  market 
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value  for  their  tohacco  and  can  decide  whether  the  prices  ’’oid  are  fair  and 
reasonable  according  to  existing  market  conditions.  This  service  has  proved 
extremely  popular  with  tobacco  growers  wherever  it  has  been  instituted. 

During  the  past  year  market  news  reports  showing  average  prices  by 
grades  were  issued  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  covering  the  12  burley  tobacco 
markets  in  Kentuckj/g  Tennessee,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia,  on  which 
inspection  work  under  the  Act  xvas  conducted.  Daily  price  reports  were  issued 
on  burley  tobacco  during  the  part  of  the  marketing  season  in  which  rapid  price 
changes  occurred  and  weekly  reports  throughout  the  season.  Weekly  price  re~ 
ports  were  issp.ed  throughout  the  marketing  season  covering  the  9  fire-cured 
markets  in  Kcntuciiy  and  Tennessee  on  which  the  inspection  work  was  conducted. 

In  addition, weekly  reports  were  issued  on  the  One  Sucker  and  Green  Hiver 
tobacco  inspected  on  3  dark  air-cured  markets.  Krom  the  office  at  Raleigh, 

'.  C,  ,  similar  weekly  price  reports  were  issued  covering  5  inspected  flue- 
cured  market  of  I^pes  11  and  12  in  Korth  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  5  inspected 
fire-cured  markets  in  Virginia.  Inspectors  were  stationed  on  a  number  of  the 
South  Carolina  an.d  Ilorth  Carolina  border  markets  and  from  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  them  a  special  weekly  report  was  issued  in  Raleigh  covering  Type 
13  flue-cured  prices.  Inspectors  were  stationed  on  numerous  Georgia  and 
Rlorida  flue-cured  markets  to  observe  price  trends  and  collect  other  market 
information.  Special  releases  and  weekly  reports  covering  these  markets  were 
issued  from  a  temporai’y  office  in  Valdosta,  Georgia.  Daring  the  present 
fiscal  year  mandatory  inspection  service  ha.s  been  in  operation  at  3  Georgia 
and  3  South  Carolina  markets,  and  temporary;-  market  news  offices  have  been 
set  up  in  Douglas,  Ga.  ,  and  Florence,  S,  C. 

3,  Tobacco  Stocks  and  Standards. —  Quarterly  reports  covering  the 
quantities  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  manufacturers  (the 
tobacco  separated  as  to  type  and  to  certain  divisions  within  the  type)  are 
published  as  of  the  first  da;^''  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  as  required 
by  the  Tobacco  Stocks  and  Standards  Act,  These  reports  represent  a  comparison 
of  supplies  held  by  dealers  and  manufacturers.  A  new  and  important  feature 
Was  inaugurated  in  the  quarterly  reports  of  stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the 
fiscal  j^ear  1939.  Total  holdings  are  now  separated  in  a.  supplemental  table  to 
show  the  quantities  (a)  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  or  their  representatives 
and  not  considered  available  for  trading  purposes  and  (b)  those  in  the  hands 
of  deader s  and  exporters  and  available  for  purchase.  The  separation  of  the 
stocks  reports  on  this  basis  avoids  mi sinterpretadion  which  ha.d  been  placed 
on  them  in  the  past,  especially  by  interested  foreign  purchasers,  who  inter¬ 
preted  them  to  mean  tha.t  adl  tobacco  shown  was  a^vailable  for  resade,  whereas 
most  of  it  Was  hold  by  manufacturers  and  therefore  wan  not  available  for  trad¬ 
ing  purposes, 

(b)  TOBACCO  STOCKS  AlTD  STAI'IDARDS 

The  above  item,  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $17,187  in  the  1940 
Appropriation  Act,  has  been  merged  in  the  estimates  for  1941  with  "Tobacco 
Inspection  Act"  under  the  new  title  "Tobacco  Inspection  and  Tobacco  Stocks 
and  Standards  Acts". 
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(g)  iviARKET  KBjWS  SURVICE 


Appropri.ation  Act ,  1940  .  1,138,302 

Budget  Bstioato,  1941  .  1 ,136,090 

Decrease  .  2,212 


PROJECT  STATElviEET 


Project  s 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Est  in  ited) 

Increase 

0  r 

decree,  so 

1.  ho.rket  news  service  on 

-$4,000  (1) 

livestock,  neats  and  wool.. 

$460,389 

$468 , 889 

$464,889 

2.  horket  nows  service  on 

fruits  and  vegetaBles . 

389,193 

408,693 

404,391 

-4,302  (2) 

3.  ivfarket  nev/s  service  on 

dairy  and  poultr^^^  products. 

118,426 

119,488 

119,488 

— 

4.  M -rket  news  service  on 
grain,  hay,  fot-d,  rice  ard 

ho'o  s . 

63,257 

63,289 

63,289 

5.  i/io.rket  news  service  on 

1. 1. 0*1  .  .... 

19,399 
57, 699 

19 , 943 

58,000 

19,943 

58,000 

6  -  ivi  n  7“  m' 1 1  g  s  t "  t  i  R  t  i  r*  <7 . 

7 .  Ad  d  i  t  i  a  nal  for  o.d  in.i  s  t  r  a  - 

tive  promt i^ns . 

_ 

_ 

6,090 

+6,090  (3) 

4,039 

Tct'-^.l  spprepriation . 

1,112,302 

1,138,302 

1,136,090 

-2,212 

IimCxiEASES  or  DECR^AbES 

The  reduction  of  $2,212  in  this  ite.^  for  1941  consists  of: 

( 1 )  A  decro'.so  of  $4,000  in  th..  allctnent  for  "karkot  n-v/s  service  '^n 
live stock,  neats  ■"n-dv;ocl."  ’./liich  will  hG  net  By  reducing  field  perso'n^-ol, 
oy  restricting  the  nunBer  of  pert-tiiee  onployees,  and  By  soru';  curtailnont  in 
the  dissGj.^.ination  cf  n-,rket  infornation. 

(2)  A  decro-.se  of  $4,302  in  the  .allotnent  for  "ko/rket  nov/s  service  on 
fruits  :and  vogetoBles."  This  decrease  v/ill  Be  riot  By  reducing  field  person¬ 
nel,  By  restricting  the  nuuBer  of  part-tine  enployees,  o-nd  By  sone  curto.il- 
i.ient  in  the  dissenin.ation  of  narket  infornation. 

(3)  $6,090  o.dditionral  estin-\ted  for  adninistrative  prer’-otions  in  a.ccord- 
or.ee  v/ith  the  plan  '/niich  is  Being  ixnifcrnly  r")plied  in  the  Budget  Estinates 
for  1941 
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UHL-H  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General . — The  market  nev/s  service  provided  for  under  this  appropri¬ 
ation  has  "become,  over  a  period  of  25  j^ears,  an  indispensa'ol.e  part  of  the 
nationah  marketing  system  for  agricultural  products.  The  service  comple¬ 
ments  the  nationwide  crop  and  livestock  reporting  system  "by  providing  day- 
to-day  information  on  supply  and  demand  conditions  and  prices  at  important 
receiving  and  distributing  r.r-.rkets  throughout  the  country.  The  market  re¬ 
ports  provided  for  by  this  appropriation  have  ansuned  their  present  iri- 
portaiice  because  of  their  proven  reliability  and  the  rogulariT:;^  of  issue. 

For  the  diss^. mination  of  the  information  collected,  a  sj^stem  of  7,500  miles 
of  lessod  telegraph  wire-  is  maintained,  by  which  interchange  of  information 
is  facilitated  between  u.iportant  cities,  markets,  shipping  points,  and  im¬ 
portant  producing  areas. 

The  information  is  further  disseminated  by  radio,  t-leohone,  press, 
end  mail .  Since  timeliness  is  of  major  importance,  the  radio  dissemination 
is  of  great  assisteuce .  Apwroxiriately  350  radio  stations  \ise  tho  informa¬ 
tion  daily.  Some  of  these  stations  give  as  many  as  five  periods  a  dtay  to 
the  market  news  reports  in  order  to  serve  the  farming  are-:,s  they  reach. 

Such  extensive  distribution  cf  current  miarkct  ix'.fcrm  ticn  has  reduced  the 
disadvantage  of  the  individual  producer  and  the  srioAl  shipper  who  are  in 
competiti('n  with  the  stronger  corrxrcia,!  organiz-ations  better  cap-folo  of 
obtaining  inf errwation  for  themselves  throu^i  fo.r- flung  trade  connections. 
Information  as  to  supplies  going  to  nr.rket,  supplies  on  the  principoA  eiar- 
kets,  and  prices  paid  when  it  is  m  .do  availo^blc  tc  producers  cud  shippers 
in  tine  to  be  of  use  tc  them  helps  to  promote  orderly  r'.arketing.  It  tends 
to  facilitate  and  equalize  distribution,  discourages  the  disse::inr'tion  of 
fictitious  and  riisleading  market  informa,tion  by  unscrupulous  persons,  oud 
o.ids  economic  research  looking  tow'.ard  improved  marketing  methods.  The  re¬ 
cording  of  day-to-day  happenings  in  perno.nent  font  provides  a  continuous 
story  for  use  by  marketing  speciaJists  and  economists  in  making  studies  and 
ano-lyses  of  production,  demoud,  prices,  and  distribution. 

1 .  Mo.rket  Ilev/s  Service  on  Livestock,  heats,  -and  Wool .  — Th o  pu rp o s e 
of  this  project  is  to  sup^ply  livestock  producers,  shixopers,  xDroecssors, 
deoAers,  and  ccnsuoiers  current  inforrr.tion  on  the  supplj'',  demciid,  movejient, 
and  price  situation  in  the  x- I'i^^-cipal  livestock,  mc'^.t,  ruad  wool  marketing 
centers.  Market  conditions  onid  prices  are  rex^ortod  covering  29  x^'O-blic  live¬ 
stock  markets.  Reports  are  male  on  the  imarketings  of  hogs  at  10  packing 
XDlants  and  20  concent roA ion  ^/ards  located  in  Icwa  oud  southern  Minneseta; 
also  mt  8  packing  vAaiits  in  Alabama,  Georgia.,  and  Flcri<^a,;  as  well  as  on 
corxDerative  sales  and  severeA  auction  markets  in  th'A  area.  The  contract 
and  direct  .mLa,rketing  cf  sheep  and  la’'’'.bs  in  the  western  range  and  P.acific 
Coast  States  is  covered  also.  Current  rev^orts  are  m.ade  on  m.arket  conditians 
and  p^rices  at  five  of  the  largest  whclesalo  meat  r.arkcting  centers  aud  on 
the  Boston  wool  market.  The  inform-'.tion  is  distributed  by  the  leased  v.Are , 
by  radio,  press  associations,  coni^ercioA  toAegn'^poh  coi'panies,  ne’,/sxeaxeers , 
trade  and  agricultural  publications,  boards  cf  t  r  .do ,  telexehone,  bulletin 
boar'Is,  and  by  mail.  In  addition,  information  is  furnished  several  St'-'to 
dexeartments  for  dissemAnaticn  by  radio  and  cth.-.rwiso.  All  rwirket  rexeorts 
are  based  uvjon  standardized  market  classes  and  gr-^des  for  each  of  the  com¬ 
modities. 
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Daring  the  past  year  service  extensions  and  improvements  included 
the  inauguration  of  livestock  market  reports  covering  the  southern  Georgia, 
AlaDarna,  and  Florida  area  and  embracing  certain  auction  markets  and  co¬ 
operative  sales.  Offices  were  opened  to  report  the  public  livestock  mar¬ 
kets  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  Houston,  Tex.  An  important  addition  to  the 
reports  inaugurated  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  was  the  issuance  of  weekly  re¬ 
ports  of  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection,  embracing,  by  species, 
approximately  70  to  80  percent  of  such  livestock,  and  the  opening  of  a  new 
office  for  reporting  the  Peoria,  Ill.,  livestock  market.  Plans  were  made 
for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  monthly  reports  disclosing  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  sheep  into  eight  important  Corn  Belt 
feeding  States. 

Although  extensive  distribution  of  official  market  information  re¬ 
leased  through  commercial  agencies  had  previously  been  effected,  further 
progress  was  made  in  this  direction  during  the  past  year.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  largely  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  space  devoted  by  news  and  trade 
publications,  by  a  further  gain  in  the  number  of  radio  stations  broadcast¬ 
ing  these  reports,  and  bj^  cooperation  of  many  trade  agencies  in  supplying 
the  paper  and  maintaining  their  ov;n  mailing  lists  for  the  distribution  of 
many  thousands  of  the  mimeographed  releases.  Other  nows -disseminating  agen¬ 
cies,  such  as  the  press  associations,  the  commercial  news  dispatch  services 
maintained  by  the  commercial  telegraph  companies,  ticker  services,  oud  finan¬ 
cial  institutions,  also  moderately  increased  their  distribution  of  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Boston,  Mass.;  Buf¬ 
falo,  H.  Y.  ;  Casper,  V/yo.  ;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Denver,  Colo.; 

Des  Moines,  la.;  Fort  Worth  snd  Houston,  Tex.;  Indianapolis,  InH. ;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Lqs  Angeles,  Calif.;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  National 
Stockyards,  Ill.;  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Ogden,  Utah;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  Omaha, 
Nebr. ;  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Portland,  Oreg. ;  So.  St.  Joseph, 

Mo.;  So.  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Sioux 
City,  Iowa;  Thomasville,  Ga. ;  MQntgomery,  Ala.;  and  Wichita,  Kans. 

2.  Market  News  Service  on  Fruits  and  Vegeta.bles. — The  market  news 
reports  issued  under  this  appropriation  constitute  the  only  comprehensive 
information  farmers  have  to  keep  them  advised  of  day-to-day  changes  in  the 
important  receiving  and  distributing  m.arkets  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles.  The  value  of  these  reports  to  farmers,  distributors  and  consumers 
has  been  firmly  established  over  nearly  25  years.  The  reports  issued  daily 
contain  information  showing  carload  shipments,  receipts,  supplies  on  hand, 
prices  paid,  and  market  conditions  for  47  commodities.  Branch  offices  are 
maintainedin  21  of  the  largest  markets,  and  temporary  offices  operated  for 
periods  of  from  one  to  nine  months  in  46  of  the  principal  producing  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  information  collected  is  distributed  by  mail,  telephone,  telegraph, 
radio,  and  newspapers  to  growers  and  distributors  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  As  an  aid  to  the  more  orderly  distribution  of 
these  highly  perishable  commodities,  one  of  the  most  important  features  in 
these  reports  is  the  record  of  da.ily  shipments  from  producing  sections  and 
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receipts  ajcd  supplies  on  hand  in  the  principal  markets,  Tor  years  the  De¬ 
partment  has  liad  the  cooperation  of  the  railroads  and  steamship  and  ex¬ 
press  companies  in  reporting  the  number  of  carloads  shipped  each  day  and 
the  number  arriving  and  on  hand  in  the  principal  markets.  The  rail,  ex¬ 
press,  and  boat  movement  of  these  commodities  still  aggreg,ate  more  than 
845,000  carloads  annually,  and  vhile  these  figures  are  still  valuable, 
they  no  longer  adequately  represent  the  day-to-day  raa.rket  situation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increasing  quantities  of  these  prodixcts  now  moving  by  motor 
truck. 

The  flexibility  of  motor  truck  transportation  has  created  a  new  set 
of  problems  for  the  market  reporter.  The  lack  of  adequate  reports  of  mar¬ 
ket  supplies  moving  by  motor  truck  is  the  dark  spot  in  the  daily  reports 
now  issued  on  these  commodities  by  the  Department.  According  to  the  best 
available  estimates,  from  40  to  45  percent  of  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  now  transported  to  market  by  motor  trucks.  As  'uruck  transportation 
is  not  organized  or  consolidated  into  large  companies  such  as  the  railroads, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  arrange  for  the  regular  reporting  of  the  volume  so 
transported.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  relic, ble  information  as  to  the 
quantities  arriving  at  the  principal  markets  by  motor  truck,  it  is  necessary 
to  station  men  in  the  markets  and  obtain  the  information  through  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  the  truck  opera.tors. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Baltimore,  kd. ;  Boston, 
Mass.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Cinci.nnati,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Denver,  Colo.;  De¬ 
troit,  kich.  ;  Tort  ’vTortii,  Texas;  Kansas  City,  ko.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Minneapolis,  kinn. ;  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. ; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Portland,  Oreg. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  San 
Prancisco,  Calif.;  Seattle,  'fesh. 

3.  Market  News  Service  on  Pair?/  and  Poultry  Products. — Current  in¬ 
formation  is  furnished  to  producers,  processors,  distributors,  and  consum¬ 
ers  with  respect  to  the  supply,  demand,  and  price  for  various  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  chiefly  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  live  and  dressed  poul¬ 
try.  Offices  are  maintained  in  the  principal  large  terminal  markets  where 
inform^ition  is  gathered  relating  to  market  conditions  and  prices.  Informa¬ 
tion  also  is  made  available  regarding  re^ceipts  at  country  packing  plants 
where  eggs  and  poultry  are  handled,  at  egg  auctions  and  at  primaiq^  cheese 
warehouses  in  Wisconsin.  Such  informetion  shows  marketings  and  supplies 
available  for  trading  and  to  some  extent  indicates  current  production,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  eggs. 

Market  reports  are  issued  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  in  mimeographed 
form  and  distributed  regularly  to  mailing  lists.  This  information  is  given 
wide  distribution  by  newspapers,  trade  Journals,  wire  services,  and  by  radio. 
The  reports  furnish  the  basis  for  trading  in  a  large  number  of  the  markets 
and  in  addition  the  information  collected  makes  it  possible  to  study  sources 
of  supply  for  the  individual  markets,  shifts  from  time  to  time  due  to  changes 
in  market  requirements,  direct  buying,  and  adjustments  in  merchandising 
methods  and  outlets. 

At  the  present  time  market  news  offices  are  maintained  at  Nev;  York, 

N.  Y.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Boston,  Lass.;  San  Prancisco ,  and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  and  Portland,  Oreg.  Peports  are  also 
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issued  from  Psaltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Denver,  and  Richmond  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  market  news  offices. 

4 .  Market  hews  Service  on  Grain,  Hay,  Pe ed,  Rice,  and  Hops . —  The 
work  under  this  project  is  designed  to  furnish  growers,  country  dealers, 
and  others  with  information  relative  to  the  market  conditions  and  prices 
for  gra,in,  hay,  feed,  rice,  beans,  and  hops.  The  information  is  collected 
at  branch  offices  and  disseminated  throughout  the  producing  areas.  This 
project  cooperated  in  distributing  the  pre-harvest  wheat  survey  informa¬ 
tion  undertaken  in  an  experimental  way  during  the  past  year.  If  the  wheat 
survey  work  is  continued  in  future  years,  it  is  e^q^ected  that  the  grain 
market  news  service  will  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  it. 

The  reports  issued  under  this  project  are  for  the  most  part  weekly 
reviews  of  the  market  situation.  The  information  is  disseminated  by  press 
and  radio  and  through  mimeographed  releases  to  growers,  dealers,  and  others. 

field  offices  are  located  at  Atlanta,  G-a,  ;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Kansas  City, 
iViO.;  Los  Angeles  and  San  Jrancisco,  Calif.;  Minneapolis,  Minn,;  and  Portland, 
Oreg. 


5.  Market  News  Service  on  Cottonseed. — A  limited  market  reporting 
service  on  cottonseed  w’as  inaugurated  in  the  fiscal  year  1938.  The  object 
of  the  service  is  to  furnish  growers  and  others  current  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  grades  and  grade  values  and  local  prices  of  cottonseed  current¬ 
ly  marketed  in  each  grower's  own  county,  together  with  information  on  the 
supply,  demand,  movement,  and  prices  being  paid  for  cottonseed  of  the  basis 
grade.  The  service  is  coordinated  with  the  gr&.ding  service  begun  under  the 
appropriation  for  "Market  Inspection  of  farm  Products." 

The  cash  farm  income  from  cottonseed  ranks  second  in  most  of  the 
cotton-producing  States.  Cottonseed  is  the  only  unmortgaged  source  of  in¬ 
come  available  to  the  majority  of  cotton  growers.  Cottonseed,  however, 
generally  has  been  bought  on  an  "as  is"  basis  at  prices  made  on  an  undis¬ 
closed  relation  to  an  anticipated  average  quality  of  the  seed  sold,  or  in 
anticipation  of  changes  in  the  market.  Marketing  on  the  basis  of  the 
United  States  standard  cottonseed  grades  made  a.  market  news  service  for  the 
industry  possible.  The  use  of  the  grades  not  only  provides  a  common  lan¬ 
guage  between  buyer  and  seller,  but  the  reflection  of  the  premiums  and  dis¬ 
counts  for  grade  in  the  prices  paid  producers  should  encourage  the  use  of 
superior  planting  seed  and  better  harvesting  and  handling  methods  and  thus 
further  increase  the  cash  farm  value. 

Beginning  with  the  1937-38  season,  market  news  reports  covering  the 
Mississippi  Valley  States  were  issued  from  Memphis  each  Saturday.  During 
the  season  of  1938-39  similar  reports,  covering  the  Southeastern  States, 
were  issued  each  Saturday  from  Atlanta.  These  reports  were  mailed  to  all 
those  interested  pa.rties  who  applied  for  them.  Tney  were  also  published 
in  all  the  leading  newspapers  in  cotton  producing  areas. 

6.  Marketing  Statistics. — The  work  under  this  project  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  subdivisions  as  follows; 
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(1)  To  obtain  daily,  v^eekly,  and  monthly  records  of  shipments  and 
receipts  from  common  carriers  of  agricultural  products  for  use  in  the  hews 
Service  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  for  chocking  forecasts 
and  estimates  of  production.  The  reports  are  received  by  telegraph,  tele¬ 
phone,  and  mail.  Some  are  collected  through  the  various  Market  hc-ws  Ser¬ 
vice  offices  aud  others  are  received  direct  at  Washington.  The  monthly  re¬ 
ports  on  shipments  by  stations  are  received  direct  from  station  agents  and 
tabulated  in  Yfeshington. 

(2)  To  obtain  and  publish  data  on  production,  prices,  sales,  avail¬ 
able  supplies,  and  other  information  on  dairy  and  poultry  products  timt 
v/ould  be  helpful  to  producers,  distributors,  and  consumers  in  intelligently 
directing  their  production,  sales,  and  purchases  of  these  products,  and  to 
establish  a  series  of  data  that  could  be  used  in  analyzing  specific  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  dairy  and  poultry  industries.  The  data  are  compiled  entirely 
from  mailed  questionnaires.  Thes  questionnaires  are  handled  in  part  by 

the  Washington  office  and  in  part  by  the  Tiold  offices,  in  cooperation  with 
State  agencies  dealing  directly  with  these  industries.  Data  collected  un¬ 
der  this  latter  arrangement  come  under  com.pleto  enumerations  for  which  the 
State  agencies  posses  the  legal  authority  to  com.pel  the  reporting  of  the 
data,  required  and  which  authority  this  office  lacks.  The  schedules  are 
mailed  by  either  the  V/ashington  or  Dield  office,  but  returned  to  the  State 
agency,  a  member  of  which  has  been  designated  a,s  Federal  Collaborator,  with¬ 
out  compensation,  for  th.at  purpose.  The  reports  are  then  turned  over  to 
the  Field  office  or  forwa,rded  to  Washington  for  editing,  tabulrting,  and 
suTima  rising. 


(3)  Appraisal  of  seed  stocks  is  important  in  formulating  agricul¬ 
tural  programs.  Sales  data  are  excellent  indicators  of  consumption  and  of 
changes  in  d  enand  for  various  seeds.  Movement  data  indicate  v/here  demand 
h.':.s  been  active  or  inactive  and  the  percentage  of  seed  crop  to  be  marketed. 
All  dat?.  are  obta,ined  by  means  of  schedules  sent  to  country  shippers  and 
retail  dealers.  The  lists  of  shippers  a.re  classified  according  to  the  kinds 
of  seed  purchased  and  shipped  and  schedules  are  sent  only  for  those  seeds 
customarily  handled. 
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(h)  FZHISHABLS  A  G-E I  CULTURAL  COMDITILS  AND  PRO  DU  03  AC-3UCY  ACTS 


Ao -jrrori  :tion  Act ,  1940  . .  155,000 

R’adget  Estii.T^tc,  1941  .  153,130 

Decrease  .  -  1 , 8 70 


PROJECT  .STATLLIEHT 


1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estir;;.'-^  ed) 

Incre3.se 

or 

decrease 

1.  PorishaBle  Agricultural 
Commodities  and  Produce 
Ao-ency  lets . 

$149,491 

137 

$155,000 

$152,000 

1,130 

-$3,000  (1) 

+1,130  (2) 

2.  Af^ditional  for  adreinis- 

t  rat ive  pr  om  o  t i on  s . 

Uno  B 1  i  ga  tod  B  al  a'o  c  e . 

T  0 1  ^,1  a.pp  r  op  ri-.tion . 

149,  c -36 

155,000 

153,130 

-1,870 

_IRCE3AS3  OR  DECREASE 


Th,.  re  is  a  reduction  of  $1,870  in  this  iten  for  1941  consisting 
of : 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $3,000,  which  ivill  do  net  ty  curtailment  of 
investigational  v/ork  and  oy  limiting  the  nunler  of  hearings  on  complaints. 

( 2)  $1,130  additional  estimated  for  adeinistrat ive  prcraotions 
in  oiccordance  with  the  plan  which  is  heing  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
3stiiviatfe.-s  for  1941. 

¥C?R  UDDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOD 

General . — This  appropria.t ion  provides  for  the  administration  of 
the  Perishahle  Agricultural  Commodities  and  the  Produce  Agency  Acts.  Both 
laws  are  regulatory  measures  designed  to  prohioit  certain  unfair  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  practices  which  ha.d  hecorne  prevaleni;  in  the  fruit  and  vegetaUle  indus¬ 
try  and  caused  serious  losses.  It  is  unla-v/ful  for  commission  merchants, 
dealers,  and  Brokers  handling  fresh  fruits  and  vegetaoles  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  to  fahl  truly  and  correctly  to  a.ccouiit  for  such  products  received  on 
consignment  or  purchased;  to  make  fcolse  and  misleading  statements  for  a 
fraudulent  purpose  regarding  the  q_uality,  condition,  or  disposition  of  such 
products;  to  fail  to  deliver  in  ancordance  v/ith  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
or  to  reject  purchases  without  rsasono.hle  cause.  The  Acts  are  adiuinistered 
under  one  project  as  follows: 

(1)  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  and  Produce  Agency  Acts. 
Under  the  Perishahle  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  each  commission  merchant, 
dealer,  and  Broker  who  handles  fresh  fruits  and  vegetaBles  in  interstate  or 
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foreign  coi.imerce  is  required  to  secure  a  license  from  the  fepartment ,  which 
is  subject  to  suspension  or  revocation  for  violation  of  the  law  if  the  li¬ 
censee  engages  in  certain  specified  unfair  and  fraudulent  practices.  The 
license  fee  is  $10  per  annum.  The  receipts  from  license  fees  usually  ex¬ 
ceed  the  expenditures  made  for  this  work,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1939 
these  receipts  exceeded  the  total  expenditures  hy  approximately  $65,000. 
Licenses  were  issued  to  19,955  produce  dealers  during  the  year.  Under 
the  Act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  accept  complaints 
from  persons  seeking  damages  because  of  violation  of  the  law,  and  to  issue 
reparation  awards  if  the  Act  is  found  to  have  been  viola.ted  and  damages 
sustained.  If  a  reparation  award  is  not  paid  or  an  appeal  taken  to  a  U.S. 
District  Court  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  thereof,  the  licensee’s 
license  is  automatically  suspended. 

The  important  part  which  this  method  of  regulation  has  played  in 
suppressing  unfair  and  fraudulent  practices  in  the  produce  trace  of  the 
United  States  is  shown  by  thv  following  facts,  iviore  than  21,000  complaints 
have  been  filed  under  the  Act,  of  which  more  than  20,300  have  been  settled. 

The  Secretary  has  rendered  decisions  in  2,344  cases  and  has  issued  repara¬ 
tion  awards  amounting  to  more  than  $616,710.  Since  further  amendment  of 
the  law  in  1934,  the  Department  has  assisted  in  arranging  amicable  settle¬ 
ments  of  disputes  betwCv-n  buyers  "Ud  sellers  in  cases  involving  more  than 
$1,242,795.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  licenses  of  62  deal¬ 
ers  had  been  revoked  and  the  licenses  of  78  firms  were  suspended  for  periods 
of  from  ten  to  ninety  days.  In  addition,  the  licenses  of  191  do.alers  have 
been  automatically  suspended  under  the  Act  for  failure  to  pay  reparation 
awards  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  1939,  2,396  complaints  were  received,  of  vmich 
819  amicable  settlements  were  arranged  and  325  orders  were  issued  by  the 
Secretary'-.  The  formal  orders  involved  the  payn'ient  of  $101,759.36  in  dam¬ 
ages  and  the  amicable  settlements  brought  about  the  payment  of  $276,023.25 
to  aggrieved  parties  throughout  the  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  Produce  Agency  Act  is  to  prevent  fraudulent  account¬ 
ing  for  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  perishable  farm  products  received  in 
interstate  comrnerc-j  to  be  sold  on  consignment,  or  the  dumping  of  such  pro¬ 
duce  v/ithout  sufficient  cause,  pionishment  is  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both.  Since  its  enactment  in  March  1927,  1,624  complaints  have  been  filed; 
1,046  have  required  personal  investigation;  1,390  have  been  dismissed;  and 
convictions  have  been  obtained  in  103  cases.  During  she  past  fiscal  year 
43  complaints  were  filed  and  24  invostigased. 

The  decrease  in  number  of  complaints  and  convictions  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  most  complaints  are  handled  under  the  Perishable  Agricul¬ 
tural  Commodities  Act,  leaving  for  action  un.dor  the  Produce  Agency  Act 
only  those  involving  friit  or  vegetable  consigment  s  more  than  nine  months 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  complaint,  the  more  flagrant  recent  consign¬ 
ment  cases,  and  consignments  of  dairy  and  poultry  products. 
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(e)  STANDARD  CONTAINER  ACTS 


Appropriat ion  Act ,  1940  .  $20,000 

Budget  Estiraate,  1941  .  20 , 360 

Increase  . 360 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1 .  Standard  Container  Acts. . . . 

2.  Additional  for  administra¬ 
tive  promotions . 

UnoBligated  Balance . 

$20,237 

1,763 

$20,000 

$20,000 

360 

+$360  (l) 

Total  appropriation . 

22,000 

20,000 

20,360 

+360 

INCREASE 


(l)  $360  additional  estinatod  for  administrative  pronotions  in  accord¬ 

ance  with  the  plan  v/hich  is  Doing  uniiornly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estina^tes 
for  1941. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — The  Standard  Container  Acts  of  1916  and  1928,  vliich  are  ad¬ 
ministered  under  this  appropriation,  provide  for  the  standardization  of 
sizes  and  capacities  of  Basket s  and  hampers  used  in  the  marketing  of  fruits 
and  vegetahles.  The  ohjectives  of  the  Acts  are  (l)  to  afford  protection  to 
Buyers  and  consumers  Bj^  outlawing  short-neasure  containers;  (2)  to  reduce 
manufacturing  costs  in  the  industry  By  eliminating  nu^erous  odd  sizes  and 
shapes;  (s)  to  permit  a  more  accurate  and  definite  Basis  for  market  quota¬ 
tions  By  providing  for  standard  units  of  sale;  and  (4)  to  elirainate  the  un¬ 
fair  competition  confronting  grov/ors  and  shippers  using  full  capacity  con¬ 
tainers  from  those  using  deceptive  or  short-weight  containers.  The  need  for 
these  lav\rs  aiid  their  value  to  growers  and  C'^nsuiviers  and  to  the  fruit  and 
vegetaBle  industry  generally  has  Been  shov/n  in  the  correction  of  conditions 
arising  out  of  the  V7ide  use  of  a  multiplicity  of  commercial  containers  of 
varied  sizes,  shapes,  capacities,  and  types,  many  of  which  were  clearly  de¬ 
ceptive.  The  administration  of  the  legislation  has  resulted  in  reducing 
the  numBer  of  sizes  of  Berry  Boxes  from  18  to  3,  till  Baskets  from  30  to  5, 
climax  Baskets  from.  31  to  4,  hampers  from  42  to  9,  splint  Baskets  from  25 
to  6,  and  round  stave  Baskets  from  20  to  9.  The  Acts  are  adicinistered  under 
one  project  as  follows: 

1.  Standard  Container  Acts. — The  provisions  of  these  Acts  are  en¬ 
forced  through  inspectors  who  check  the  measurements  of  the  containers  at 
the  factories,  and  By  the  suBmission  of  samples  of  containers  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers  to  the  Washington  office  for  testing.  The  scope  of 
this  work  is  Better  understood  when  it  is  realized  that  there  are  36C  manu- 
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facturers  of  the  containers  subject  to  these  Acts  which  are  located  in  33 
States  and  which  produce  approximately  850,000,000  containers  annually,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  1,800  different  types.  During  the  past  year  the  inspec¬ 
tions  made  at  287  factories  covering  1,054  items  showed  that  183  tj^pes  of 
containers  v/ere  being  manufactured  which  failed  to  comply  with  the  legal 
requirements,  and  93  manufacturers  violated  one  or  both  Acts.  In  enforcing 
these  laws  emphasis  is  placed  on  cooperation  with  the  manufacturers  in  or¬ 
der  to  jjrevent  violations  of  the  law  rather  than  to  wait  until  the  l&vr  is 
violated  and  then  initiate  prosecutions.  This  policy  has  bourne  good  fruit 
as  shov/n  'ey  the  fact  th^t  disciplinary  measures  were  necessary  in  only  four 
instances.  In  one  case  approximately  1,300  hampers  were  destroyed  by  the 
manufacturer,  and  in  another  case  about  78,000  round  stave  baskets  vrere  vdtli- 
drawn  from  the  trade. 

Aside  from  these  regulatory  activities  information  relating  to  the 
subject  of  containers  is  made  available  to  manufacturers  end  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry.  In  1939  a  printed  publication,  Darners'  Bulletin  No. 
1821,  dealing  with  the  genera.l  subject  of  types  of  containers  vras  issued. 
Interest  in  this  publication  h-as  been  so  large  as  to  exhaust  the  original 
supply  in  a  short  time.  A  mimeographed  report  was  also  issued  during  the 
year  regarding  the  multiplicity  of  crates,  cartons,  and  boxes  now  in  general 
use  but  v/hich  are  not  subject  to  regulation. 

( j)  COTTON  VC'ALITY  STATISTICS  AND  CLASSING  ACTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  . $475,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  465,000 

Decrease  .  10,000 


PROJECT  statement 


Project  s 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

1.  Cotton  grade  and  staple 
statistics . 

$213,517 

$224,517 

$219,517 

-$5,000  (l) 

2.  Classification  and  inf or-, 
nation  service  in  commn- 
ities  organized  for  cotton 

4  ual  i  t  y  nip  r o  vem  e  n  t . 

194,482 

250,483 

245,483 

-5,000  (2) 

Unobligated  balance . 

22.001 

— 

— - 

— - 

Total  ao'prouriat  ion . 

430,000 

475,000 

465,000 

-10,000 

DECREASES 

The  decrease  of  $10,000  under  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

(l)  $5,000  for  ’’Cotton  grade  and  staple  statistics":  this  decrease  to 

be  effected  'ey  reducing  field  personnel  and  travel. 
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( 2 )  A  $5,000  for  ’’Classification  service  in  communities  organized  for 
cotton  quality  !  improvement " :  this  reduction  -vTill  be  met  1)7  reducing  ecroendi-^ 
tures  for  this  v/ork. 

Y/02K  UiTDSR  THIS  APPROPHIATIOH 

General .  --The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  enable  the  Agricul- 
ural  Marketing  Service  to  estimate  the  grade,  staple,  and  tenderabil ity  of 
cotton  on  hand  the  first  of  August  and  to  i  ssue  similar  reports  periodically 
during  the  ginning  seasop  pn  the  current  crop  as  provided  for  ip  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1927.  The’'AQt,  as  amended  on  Apr ^  13,  1937,  authorized  the  De¬ 
partment  to  provide  mar&et  nev/s  and  to  class  coiton  upon  request  from  groups 
of  farmers  organized  to  promote  the  improvement  of  their  cotton.  The  v/ork 
is  carried  on  under  the  follov/ing  projects: 

1.  Cotton  Grade  and  Staple  Statistics. — A  report  is  released  each 
year  on  the  quality  of  cotton  on  hand  the  1st  of  August  and  periodically 
during  the  season  on  the  quality  of  cotton  ginned  in  each  State  and  in  the 
several  districts  into  which  the  principal  cot ton-]p reducing  States  have 
been  divided  for  statistical  purposes. 

Iiiprovements  in  the  cotton  produced  and  the  increased  use  made  of  the 
quality  reports  have  made  it  necessary  to  exercise  more  care  in  assembling 
data  in  order  to  insure  dependable  reTjorts  on  all  ginnings  and  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  stocks  on  hand  a.t  the  end  of  the  season.  Reports  that  have  been 
issued  on  the  quality  of  cotton  tha.t  has  been  ginned  in  the  various  States 
and  districts  have  indicated  areas  in  which  improvements  have  been  made  and 
areas  in  which  improvements  might  be  undertaken.  Since  inaugurating  these 
reports  the  average  staple  length  of  American  upland  co‘ton  has  increased 
1/32  inch  and  the  proportion  of  cotton  untenderable  on  account  of  st-ple 
length  has  decr-ased  from  20  percent  in  1929  to  4  percent  in  1939.  Respond¬ 
ing  to  the  desires  of  the  trade  a,nd  producers  for  current  informs.tion  on  the 
quality  of  the  crop,  reports  on  the  quality  of  the  cotton  are  now  being  re¬ 
leased  twice  a  month  during  the  height  of  the  ginning  season  and  on  the  same 
dcite  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  releases  reports  on  the  number  of  bales  ginned. 

2 .  Classification  and  Information  Service  in  Communities  Organized 
for  Cotton  Quality  Irvoro venent . — An  Act  approved  April  13,  1937  (7  U.  S.C.  /' 
473a-473c) ,  amended  the  original  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  for  the  cla,ssif ication  of  cotton  for  farmers  and  to 
furnish  information  on  market  supx)ly,  demand,  location,  condition,  and  mar¬ 
ket  prices  for  cotton. 

This  work  is  a  part  of  a  duality  improvement  program  being  fostered  by 
Federal,  State,  and  other  agencies.  It  is  part  of  an  effort  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  growers  individually  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  cotton  and  to 
cooperate  \7ith  each  other  in  improvement  efforts.  Furnishing  cla.ssing  and 
quotations  services  to  growers  who  are  improving  ihe  quality  of  the  cotton 
they  produce  by  participating  in  "one-variety"  comunity  organizations  should 
definitely  help  in  this  direction. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  in  Atla.nta,  Ga.  ;  Austin,  Dallas,  and  FI 
Paso,  Texas;  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  ,  with  substations  at  BeJkersf ield,  Calif.; 
Jackson,  Miss.;  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Columbia,  S.  C.  ;  Raleigh,  il.  C.  ;  Lubbock, 
Texas;  and  Altus,  Okla. 
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(k)  U.  S.  COTTON  MJTUEES  AND  U.  S.  COTTON  STANDARDS  ACTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  $495,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  492,060 

Decrease  . 2,940 


PROJECT  STATEIviENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

( Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1.  Cotton  futures  and  spot  market 
investigations  and  cotton 
price  Quotations  . 

$58,642 

$61,920 

$61,920 

2.  Preparation  and  distribution 
of  official  cotton  standards.... 

120,088 

120,186 

120,186 

3.  Classing  spot  cotton,  licensing 
classers  for  spot  cotton  and 
purchase  of  cotton  for  nrepara- 
tion  of  standards  . 

70,541 

89,182 

80,000 

91,969 

80,000 

91,969 

4.  Supervision  of  the'  work  of 

licensed  classers  of  spot  cotton 

5.  Classification  of  cotton  for 
delivery  under  the  cotton 
futures  Act  . 

125,538 

140,925 

135,925 

-$5,000(1) 

6.  Additional  for  administrative 
promotions  . 

2,060 

+  2,060(2) 

Unobligated  balance  . 

27,909 

— 

-- 

-- 

Total  appropriation  . 

491,900 

495,000 

492,060 

-2,940 

INCREASE  OR  DECRE/iSE 


The  decrease  of  $2,940  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

( 1)  A  decrease  of  $5,000  for  "Classification  of  cotton  for  delivery 
under  the  cotton  futures  Act".  This  curtailment  will  be  effected  by  reducing 
temporary  personnel  and  field  travel. 

(2)  $2,060  addit  ional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Esti¬ 
mates  for  1941. 


CHANGE  IN  lANGUAGE 

The  estimates  contemplate  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

United  States  Cotton  Eutures  and  United  States  Cotton 
Standards  Acts:  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  [carry 
into  effect  the  nrovisions  of]  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  United  States  Cotton  Eutures  Act,  as  amended  March  4,  1919 
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(36  U,  S.  C.  1010-1106),  and  to  carrj,?-  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Cotton  Standards  Act,  approved  March  4,  1923 
(7  U.  S.  C.  51-65),  *** 

WORK  UUDER  THIS  .\P: ROPRIATIOH 

Ceneral . --The  Cotton  Rutures  Act  provides  for  the  estahlishment  by  the 
Secretary  of  A.-^ri culture  of  standards  for  the  qualities  of  cotton;  the  classing 
of  all  cotton  offered  for  deliver.^;-  in  settlement  of  futures  contracts;  super¬ 
vision  of  the  quotations  of  commercial  differences  in  spot  markets  designated 
under  the  Act;  and  dissemination  of  information  as  to  market  prices  and  condi¬ 
tions.  This  Act  was  approved  August  11,  1916,  and  has  been  amended  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Cotton  Standards  Act  requires  the  use  of  the  official  cotton  stand¬ 
ards  in  all  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  transactions  involving  American 
Cotton  shipped  according  to  stcondard  descriptions.  It  gives  oraers  or  holders 
of  Cotton  t'le  privilege  of  submitting  such  cotton  or  samples  thereof  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department  for  classing  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
examine  and  license  cotton  classers.  In  the  administration  of  the  legislation 
agreements  have  been  negotiated  with  the  principal  foreign  cotton-trade  associ¬ 
ations  providing  for  the  world-wide  use  of  the  cotton  standards.  This  Act  v/as 
approved  March  4,  1923. 

The  following  statement  indicates  progress  of  the  work: 


Fiscal  year, 
1936 

Fiscal  year, 
1937 

Fiscal  year, 
1938 

Fiscal  year 
1939 

Classi ficp.t ion  of  cotton 
under  the  Cotton  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  (bales)  . 

97,473 

648,935 

691,831 

470,933 

Humber  of  licenses  issued 
to  classers  . 

475 

301 

464 

2,248 

Number  of  bales  classed  by 
licensed  classers  . 

4,349,121 

4,522,659 

6,141,359 

10,597,943 

Number  of  boxes  of  cotton 
standards  distributed  ... 

4,923 

2,666 

3,052 

4,407 

Number  of  staple  types 
distributed  . 

7,325 

7,994 

8,750 

9,761 

Classification  of  cotton 
under  the  cotton  futures 
Act  (original  classifi¬ 
cation-bales)  . 

59,528 

164,355 

183,481 

37,116 

Review  classification 
(bales)  . 

15,327 

45,943 

29,912 

45,054 

The  Cotton  Futures  Act  and  the  Cotton  Standards  Act  are  administered 
under  the  following  projects: 

1 .  Cotton  futures  and  spot  market  investigations  and  cotton  price  quota¬ 
tions  . —  Prices  on  grades  of  cotton  above  and  below  Middling  and  on  staples 
longer  than  7/8-inch  as  quoted  in  ten  principal  spot  markets  of  the  United  States 
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designated  for  the  purpose  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  required,  ujader 
the  U.  S.  Cotton  Futures  Act,  to  he  used  in  the  settlement  of  futures  contracts 
whenever  settlement  is  effected  by  delivery  of  cotton.  It  is  essential  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  cotton  futures  markets  that  the  price  quotations 
of  the  designated  spot  markets  shall  reflect  values  of  spot  cotton  of  various 
grades  and  staples  as  indicated  by  actual  sales  and  other  available  market 
information.  Active  supervision  of  quotations  in  the  spot  markets,  therefore 
is  required.  Information  is  disseminated  v/idely  among  producers  and  others 
concerning  the  value  of  cotton  of  the  different  qualities. 

The  Cotton  Belt  has  been  divided  for  the  purposes  of  the  cotton  market 
nev/s  and  quotations  service  into  three  districts,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta, 
Ga. ;  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  and  Dallas,  Texas.  A  weekly  cotton  review  based  on  in¬ 
formation  secured  from  field  offices  and  other  sources  is  prepared  at  ‘'feshington 
and  telegraphed  to  the  field  offices.  In  each  of  the  district  offices  a  review 
of  district  market  news  is  prepared  and  incorporated  with  the  review  from  ’Wash¬ 
ington  and  mailed  promptly  to  producers  and  others  including  news  organs  and 
broadcasting  stations.  In  addition  to  the  review,  there  is  prepared  at  each 
of  the  three  field  offices  a  premium  staple  cotton  report  which  covers  the 
prevailing  premiums  and  discounts  for  cotton  above  and  below  7/8-inch.  There 
is  also  prepared  in  Atlanta  a  daily  report  giving  the  Middling  v/S-inch  quota¬ 
tion  in  the  ten  designated  markets,  as  well  as  grade  and  staples  premiums  pre¬ 
vailing  in  such  markets.  The  work  has  been  supplemented  and  strengthened  by 
the  activities  under  the  new  Cotton  Quality  Statistics  and  Classing  Acts. 

2.  Pre-paration  and  distribution  of  official  cotton  standards.  —  The 
official  standards  are  prepared  and  promulgated  -under  the  authority  of  both 
Acts.  Copies  of  the  standards  are  sold  to  the  public  in  America  and  in  foreign 
countries.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  makes  the  use  of  these  standards  mandatory  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  transactions  based  upon  standard  descriptions, 
and  prohibits  the  duplicating  of  the  standards  or  the  use  of  private  types  in 
evasion  of  or  substitution  for  the  standards,  domestic  and  world  commerce  in 
American  cotton  is  made  dependent  upon  the  prompt  and  proper  performance  of 
this  work.  There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  copies  of  the 
grade  boxes  and  staple  length  types. 

The  last  meeting  under  the  Internationa,!  Universal  Cotton  Standards 
Agreements  convened  in  Washington  in  March,  1939.  These  meetings,  which  are 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  nine  principal  cotton  organizations  of 
Europe  and  three  of  Japan,  as  well  as  by  representatives  of  various  American 
organizations,  are  regularly  held  for  the  pur-pose  of  ap'oroving  copies  of  the 
Universal  Grade  Standards  for  use  by  the  De-partraent  and  by  the  Associations 
that  are  parties  to  the  Universal  Standards  Agreements. 

3.  Classing  s-pot  cotton,  licensing  classers  for  spot  cotton,  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  Cotton  for  the  pre-paration  of  standards. —  Under  the  Cotton  Standards 
Act  any  person  who  has  a  financial  interest  in  any  cotton  may  submit  samples 
of  the  same  to  the  Department  for  classification,  and  the  various  boards  of 
cotton  examiners  are  authorized  to  perform  this  service  in  addition  to  classi¬ 
fication  under  the  Cotton  Futures  Act.  From  time  to  time  large  quantities  of 
cotton  are  classed  for  the  public  and  for  various  governmental  agencies. 

Under  this  project  classers  are  also  examined  and  licensed  to  classify  cotton. 
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4.  SuTpervision  of  the  work  of  licensed  cle.sscrs  of  s-pot  cotton. —  The 
classing  of  spot  cotton  in  the  field  is  supervised  "by  the  Board  of  Supervising 
Cotton  Examiners,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  and  local  supervisors 
are  stationed  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  Dallas,  Bryan,  and  Ahilene,  Texas, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Colr’jnhia,  S.  C.  ;  Jackson,  Miss.;  and  Few 
Orleans,  La.  This  work  involves  the  supervision  of  licensed  cotton  classers, 
who  numher  more  than  2,200  and  are  stationed  tL.rcughout  the  South.  The  cooper¬ 
ative  cotton  marketing  associations  rely  upon  the  licensed  classers  and  upon 
the  supervision  of  their  work  in  establishing  the  classification  upon  which 
settlements  with  their  members  are  based,  and  the  services  of  such  licensees 
are  widely  used  by  members  of  the  cotton  industry  generally.  In  chec'-ing  the 
work  of  the  licensed  classers  the  Bure‘=iu's  supervisors  classed  more  than 
473,000  bales  during  the  past  year. 

5 .  Classification  of  cotton  for  deliver^-  imder  the  cotton  futures  Act .  — 
An  amendment  to  the  Cotton  Ikitures  Act  dated  iiarch  4,  1919,  provides  tha.t 

all  cotton  intended  for  delivery  on  futures  contracts  shall  be  classified  by 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Boards  of  Cotton  Examiners  are 
maintained  in  Few  Orleans,  Fouston,  G-alveston,  Charleston,  Savannali,  and 
Mobile  and  an  appeal  board  in  ''■'ashing ton-.  These  bo'-^rds  are  the  final  judges 
of  the  quality  of  all  cotton  offered  for  deliver??-  on  futures  contracts. 

(1)  U.  s.  CEAIF  STA"'F)ARDS  ACT 


Appropriation  let,  1940  .  $723,941 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  729 , 511 

Increase  5 , 570 


PROJECT  STATSISFT 


Pro ject  s 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Administration  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act. . . , 

2.  Tdditional  for  administrative 

promotions  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

$716,239 

7,702 

$723,941 

$723,941 

5,570 

+  $5,570  (1) 

Total  a.'o-oropriation . 

723,941 

723,941 

729,511 

+5,570 

IFCREA3E 

( 1 )  0 5,570  a dditional  estimated  for  administrative  nromotions  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  ulan  which  is  being  uniformly  a'O'olied  in  the  Budget  Estimates 
for  1941. 


FORK  UFDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOF 

The  -Qur-oose  of  this  aptoropriation  is  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Grain  Standards  Act,  approved  Aug^.^st  11,  1916.  This 
statute  established  a  national  grain  ins-oection  service.  It  provides  for  the 
promulgation  of  Federal  standards,  the  use  of  v/hich  is  compulsory  in  certain 
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circ-'jjnstances ;  the  licensing  of  inspectors  to  ap'-ly  the  standards;  the 
supervision  of  their  activities  and  the  handling  of  apoeals  upon  ap-'-^lication 
of  interested  parties,  and  the  administration  of  certain  regulatory  uro- 
visions  designed  to  urevent  fraud  and  mi sreT)resentation  in  grain  merchandising. 

The  Grain  Standards  Act  is  primarily  a  service  statute.  A.side  from 
the  mandatory  requirements  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  standards,  they  have 
"been  generally  adopted  and  are  in  use  throughout  the  country  in  cash  and 
futures  trading,  warehousing,  transportation,  financing,  price  quotations, 
and  export  trade.  They  form  a  basic,  integral  part  of  the  marketing  of  the 
nation's  grain  crops,  from  the  producer  through  the  various  channels  of  trade 
to  the  consumer  or  processor.  Price  structure  in  the  grain  industry  is 
sensitive.  The  assignment  of  a  grade  to  a  lot  of  grain  virtually  fixes  its 
price.  The  task  is  a  difficult  one  in  that  much  depends  upon  the  exercise 
of  human  judgment,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole  must  have  confidence  in  the 
national  inspection  service.  A  lack  of  confidence  gave  rise  to  the  passage 
of  the  law  in  1916. 

The  part  which  the  federal  Government  takes  in  the  program,  is,  first, 
to  fix  an  eqv'.itable  set  of  standards.  This  has  been  done  for  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  flaxseed.  Feed  Oats,  Mixed  Feed  Oats,  and 
Mixed  Grain.  These  standards  must  take  into  account  the  conditions  of  pro¬ 
duction  njider  v;hich  the  grower  labors,  mp.st  reflect  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  commodity,  and  at  the  same  time  be  practical  of  commercial  application. 

The  application  of  the  standards  is  in  the  first  instance  committed  to 
licensed  inspectors  vdio  are  not  Federal  employees.  There  are  400  sp.ch 
licensees,  together  v;ith  their  sampler  assistants,  performing  inspection 
service  at  172  points  throughout  the  country.  During  the  past  year  they 
performed  a  total  of  1-1/3  million  official  inspections  representing  a  total 
of  2-1/4  bill  ion  bushels  of  grain.  The  work  of  these  licensees  is  super¬ 
vised  'by  a  Federal  force  knoum  as  Federal  Grain  Supervision.  This  Federal 
organization  maintained  field  offices  at  43  of  the  most  important  grain  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  country  and,  in  addition,  two  offices  of  field  headquarters,  one 
at  Chicago  aud  the  other  at  Portland,  Oregon.  It  is  the  task  of  Federal 
Grain  Supervision  to  see  to  it  that  tha  official  standards  are  correctly  and 
uniformly/  apmlied  by  all  inspectors  at  all  markets  throughout  the  country. 

This  undertaking  embraces  such  items  as  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
proper  inspection  equipment,  the  interpretation  of  the  standards  by  the 
Boards  of  Revie\ir  for  the  benefit  of  district  supervisors  as  well  as  licensed 
inspectors,  the  preparation  of  samples  which  portray  the  various  grading 
factors  vdiich  are  interpret'^tive  in  character,  the  sampling  at  random  of 
inspected  lots  of  grain  in  order  to  check  the  performance  of  the  licensees, 
and  the  handling  of  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
inspections  performed  by  licensees.  Du.ring  the  past  year  some  200,000  in¬ 
spections  were  supervised  by  Federal  Grain  Supervision,  and  56,000  appeals 
in  Controversial  grading  cases  were  entertained  and  decided  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Constant  vigilance  is  required  in  connection  with 
this  supervision  work  to  the  end  that  departures  from  the  proper  application 
of  the  standards  may  not  occur  with  resulting  market  situations. 

The  law  is  mandator'^  in  character,  its  requirements  have  been  imposed 
upon  producers,  dealers  rond  shippers,  and  they  in  turn  exrpect  the  Department 
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SO  to  conduct  its  administration  of  this  la'j’  that  the  hazards  and  losses 
incident  to  ins-pections  performed  at  the  various  markets  shall  he  reduced  to 
a  minim-'orn.  This  is  like’'rise  so  in  connection  ^rith  the  re^latory  provisions 
designed  to  prevent  fraud  and  misrepresentation.  The  trade  itself  is  highly 
competitive,  and  any  unfair  advantage  or  unetliical  conduct  on  the  part  of 
individuals  or  companies  is  in  regular  course  l.aid  at  the  door  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  adjustment. 

Aside  from  the  primary  task  of  fixing  the  standards,  preparing  amend¬ 
ments  to  them  to  keep  ppce  vdth  the  evolutions  in  the  trade,  and  the  super¬ 
vision  of  inspection  and  appeal  ■'."rork,  this  organization  is  called  upon  for 
substantial  cooperation  and  assistance  from  other  branches  of  the  Government 
engaged  in  carrving  for^’^ard  the  broader  agricultural  programs.  Statistical 
material  gathered  in  the  course  of  our  reg'ular  v/ork  is  m.ade  available  to 
other  branches  of  the  Government  through  the  medium  of  publications,  press 
releases  regarding  the  quality  of  the  crops,  and  to  producers'  organizations 
and  crop-improvement  associations  interested  primarily  in  improved  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  practices. 

(m)  U.  S.  ’.'AEDHOUSS  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 .  $400,000 

Third  Deficiency  Act,  1939 

for  fiscal  ^'■ear  1940 .  17 , 500 

Total  available,  1940 .  417,500 

Budget  Bstiraate,  1941 .  451,000 

Increase .  33 , 500 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro ject  s 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increases 

1.  Inspection  and  licensing  of 
Warehouses  and  enforcement 
activities  under  the  Act . 

$384,594 

$417,500 

$450,000 

+$32,500  (l) 

2.  Additional  for  Adminis¬ 
trative  promotions . 

1,000 

+1,000  (2) 

Unobligated  balance . 

7,106 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

391,700 

(a)  417,500 

451,000 

433 , 500 

(a)  Includes  $17,500  carried  in  the  Third  Deficiencv  Act  of  1939. 


INCREASES 

The  increase  of  $33,500  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $32,500  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  demand  for 
inspection  and  licensing  of  warehouses,  especially  for  grain,  cotton  and  wool. 

The  licensing  of  cotton  vrarehouses  during  the  present  year  increased 
about  38  percent.  An  increase  of  approximately  36  percent  also  took  place  in 
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connection  with  the  licensing  of  grain  warehouses  and  an  increase  of  letter 
than  50  percent  in  the  licensing  of  wool  warehouses.  Urgent  demand  for 
increased  licensing  of  storage  facilities  for  the  handling  of  grain,  cotton, 
and  wool  continues.  In  addition,  demands  are  made  on  the  Department  to 
place  other  commodities  on  the  eligible  list  for  storage  under  this  Act. 
Sugar  producers  and  refiners  have  recommended  that  loth  raw  and  refined 
sugar  should  he  storable  under  this  Act. 

These  demands  cannot  be  met  with  the  funds  now  available.  During  the 
current  year  it  was  necessary  to  refuse  ap^ilications  for  licenses  for  grain 
storage  after  the  middle  of  August  and  for  cotton  warehouses  at  the  close  of 
September. 


The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  carried  the  following  provision: 

"Sec.  302(a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
au.thorized,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  to  make  available  loans  on  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  (including  dairy  products).  Dxcept  as 
other^'ise  provided  in  this  section,  the  amount,  terms,  and 
Conditions  of  such  loans  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Corporation  and  the  President." 

In  view  of  the  additional  responsibility  placed  upon  this  Department  by 
the  foregoing  provision,  a  Departmental  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
physical  problems  related  to  the  storage  of  farm  products,  including  ware¬ 
housing  practices  and  other  factors  entering  into  the  making  of  sound  imve- 
house  collateral.  After  several  weeks  of  study  the  Committee  unanimously 
recommended  that  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  in  the  Ever  Uormal 
Granary  Program  be  stored  in  structures  licensed  under  the  Eederal  Warehouse 
Act. 


The  united  States  Uarehouse  Act  was  intended  by  Congress  to  encourage 
the  storage  of  farm  products  as  a  means  of  assisting  farmers  in  the  more 
orderly  marketing  of  their  products,  to  open  ne^'f  sources  of  credit  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  their  marketing  organizations,  and  to  provide  protection  against 
losses  in  storage.  The  Eederal  warehouse  receipt  is  becoming  more  and  more 
recognized,  both  by  private  and  public  lending  agencies,  as  prime  collateral 
for  agricp.ltural  loans.  Thus  the  safeguards  afforded  by  this  Act  encourage 
the  extension  and  greater  use  of  commercial  credit.  As  most  of  the  loans 
by  the  Government  are  on  terms  somewhat  more  favorable  to  the  borrov/er,  and 
as  Congress  has  specifically  legislated  in  the  field  of  warehousing  with  a 
view  to  promoting  the  interests  of  producers,  it  is  felt  that  as  soon  as 
practicable  the  terms  and  conditions  relating  to  storage  of  products  upon 
which  loans  shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
should  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Eederal  Warehouse  Act. 

The  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  which  is  authorized  by  Title  5  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  has  deemed  it  advisable  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  to  require  wheat  tendered  in  payment  of  insurance  premiums  to  be  stored 
in  Federally  licensed  warehouses.  The  corporation  feels  that  this  is  essen¬ 
tial  so  that  it  may  be  assured  that  when  it  needs  this  wheat  for  pajmient  of 
losses  it  will  have  wheat  of  the  required  amount  and  kind.  It  prefers,  where 
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possible,  to  carry  this  wheat  in  production  areas.  This  throws  a  further 
substantial  demand  for  service  under  the  hareV;ouse  Act.  The  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  also  prefers  to  carrj;-  its  stocks  of  grain  and  other 
surplus  Commodities  that  are  eligible  for  storage  under  the  Warehouse  Act 
in  Federall^^  licensed  warehouses.  Since  it  handles  large  quantities  of 
grain,  this  makes  for  heavy  demands  for  service  under  the  Warehouse  Act. 

(2)  $1,030  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  estimates 
for  1941. 


WOEIC  TJl'TDSR  THIS  APFROPRIATIOIT 

The  -puroose  of  this  ap'oroioriation  is  to  provide  for  carrying  out  the 
Torovisions  of  the  Act  anTroved  Au;<nist  11,  1916,  as  amiended,  which  provides 
for  the  licensing  of  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  farm  products  and  the 
supervision  of  the  activities  of  licensed  warehousemen. 

The  Act  was  passed  in  1916  in  response  to  demands  for  means  by  vrhich 
agricultural  commodities  while  in  storage  and  awaiting  marketing  could  be 
used  as  a  form  of  collateral  that  would  be  readily  acceptable  to  bankers  and 
other  lending  agencies  as  security  for  loans.  Wotwithstanding  State  ware¬ 
housing  laws.  Congress  felt  that  there  was  need  for  federal  legislation. 

Loose  and  bad  warehousing  practices  were  not  uncommon  in  many  sections  of 
the  count to  such  an  extent  that  warehouse  receiuts  ^-'/ere  not  generally 
regarded  as  sound  collateral.  Losses  of  stored  products  were  not  loncommon 
and  when  they  occurred  the  farmer  or  the  banker  usually  had  to  stand  the 
loss.  Sometimes  the  guilty  parties  were  punished  and  sometimes  not  but  even 
if  punished,  placing  warehousemen  in  jail  did  not  pay  bankers'  loans  or 
recoup  farmers'  losses.  Even  under  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act  rigorous 
suToervision  and  strict  vigilance  are  essential.  The  record  under  the  Federal 
Act  has  been  exceptionally  good  and  is  resulting  in  the  yearly  demand  for 
further  service  londer  this  law.  But  even  so,  almost  ever:'^  year  the  Depart¬ 
ment  finds  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  legally  against  licensees 
by  revoking  licenses  and  sometimes  by  instituting  criminal  prosecution. 

During  the  last  year  one  grain  warehouseman  who  had  v/rongfully  converted 
the  products  of  depositors  to  his  own  use  was  prosecuted  and  was  fined  $500 
by  the  court.  In  another  instance  the  recipient  of  v-^arehouse  receipts 
tampered  ''Uth  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  change  the  quantity  and  the  grade 
of  the  products  represented  thereby.  This  person  was  prosecuted  and  re¬ 
quired  by  the  court  to  make  restitution  of  over  $6,000  to  the  Surety 
Company  which  had  paid  the  losses  and  to  report  back  to  the  court  at  a 
later  date  for  further  sentencing.  In  another  instance  certain  employees 
of  a  warehouseman  conspired  together  to  v-rrongfully  convert  stored  products. 
The  Department  discovered  these  irregularities  before  they  reached  large 
proportions  and  promptly  instituted  prosecution,  one  party  being  sentenced 
to  three  '/ears  in  the  penitentiary  and  the  others  are  still  in  process  of 
prosecution.  The  Act  is  administered  under  one  project,  as  follows; 

Before  a  product  is  added  to  the  list  of  commodities  which  may  be 
stored  in  a  licensed  warehouse,  investigational  work  is  conducted  to 
determine  whether  such  product  can  properly  be  warehoused  under  the 
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V/arehouse  Act.  Reg-alations  are  then  prepared  covering  the  conditions 
under  which  it  may  he  stored.  hTien  an  an'olication  is  received  for  a 
license,  investigations  are  made  to  ascertain  v/hether  the  warehouse 
is  a  suitable  structure  and  is  equipped  with  the  necessary  facilities 
to  handle  the  product  properly,  and  whether  the  warehouseman  is  of 
good  repute  and  has  the  proper  financial  responsibility,  experience, 
etc.  After  the  license  is  issued  the  vrarehouse  is  inspected  regularly 
in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  law  and  regulations  are  being 
complied  with  and  that  the  interests  of  the  patrons  are  being  safeguarded. 

Before  a  warehouseman  is  licensed,  he  must  furnish  adequate  bond. 
After  licensing,  all  warehouses  are  regularly  inspected  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  inspection  covers  not  onljr  the  warehouseman’s  records,  his 
wa,rehouse  receipt  books  and  his  operations  but  a  careful  check  is  made 
to  see  that  stocks  of  sufficient  quantity  and  grade  which  may  legally 
be  applied  to  outstanding  warehouse  receipts  are  in  the  warehouse. 

This  resn.lt s  in  protection  to  the  farmers  and  other  storers  and  in  a 
warehouse  receipt  which  is  highly  desired  by  financing  agencies  for 
collateral  purposes,  before  the  ‘'■■arehouse  Act  came  into  general  use, 
the  warehousing  of  farm  products  in  many  sections  was  attended  with 
uncertainty,  and  warehouse  receipts  generally  were  not  acceptable  to 
financing  agencies  beyond  the  immediate  community  in  \irhich  the  ware¬ 
house  was  functioning.  This  did  not  permit  the  using  of  the  financial 
resources  in  the  metropolitan  centers.  Agricultura.1  financing  of  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  therefore,  rested  largely  on  how 
the  local  bankers  regarded  the  oraer  of  the  crops.  Confidence  has  been 
built  into  Dederally  licensed  warehouse  receipts  through  the  Warehouse 
Act  and  a  very  substantial  amount  of  financing  of  warehouse  products 
both  by  private  and  Governmental  Agencies  is  accomplished  through 
these  warehouse  receipts.  The  work  under  this  law  has  become  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  marketing  and  credit  machinery  of  the  country. 

With  the  Government  loan  operations  of  the  past  several  years, 
particularly  in  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat,  stocks  in  warehouses  have  been 
accumulating.  This  results  in  warehousemen  who  have  heretofore  been  li¬ 
censed  ap-ilj'-ing  for  the  licensing  of  still  more  space  and  warehousemen 
who  have  not  been  licensed,  recognizing  the  loan  program  as  a  continuing 
program,  are  applying  for  the  licenses  so  as  to  afford  Government  loaning 
agencies  the  Dederal  warehouse  receipt  as  collateral.  This  acciimulation 
of  stocks  slows  dov.m  the  usual  inspection  service  maintained  under  the 
Warehouse  Act  in  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  check  these  stocks  with 
certainty  and  the  increased  demand  for  more  licensing  adds  still  further 
to  the  need  for  more  supervision. 

The  follovring  table  shows  the  tendency  of  increase  in  licensed 
warehouse  capacities  on  fixed  dates  during  the  past  three  years.  These 
capacities,  hov/ever,  do  not  represent  the  actual  quant it.y  of  products 
handled  through  these  licensed  facilities  since  there  is  a  quite  rapid 
turnover  of  some  products  in  some  warehouses.  Country  grain  warehouses 
for  instance  will  handle  many  times  their  licensed  capacities  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 
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Licensed 

Licensed 

Licensed 

capacity , 

ca.pacity , 

capacity, ■ 

June  30,  1937 

June  30,  1938 

June  30,  1939 

Cotton  (bales) . 

6,248,252 

6,536,767 

8,961,516 

Grain  (bushels) . 

.  72,586,900 

131,186,870 

179,874,220 

Vool  (uounds) . 

.  13,448,420 

36,798,420 

55,213,420 

Tobacco  (pounds) . 

.  184,366,000. 

164,481,000 

170,211,000 

Peanuts  (tons) . 

14 , 635 

14,635 

20,710 

Rroomcorn  (bales) . 

17,750 

20 , 250 

17,500 

Beans  (Cwt.) . 

283,000. 

3,931,000 

4,017,500 

Sirup  (gallons) . 

26,000 

55 ,000 

296,440 

Dried  fruit  (nounds) . 

.  11,573,355 

3,900,000 

2,922,000 

Cold-pack  fruit  (pconds) . . . 

2,688,000 

2,688,000 

3,383,000 

Canned  food  (cases) . 

1,938,230 

4,612,730 

5,196,900 

Seeds  (c’-ft) . 

375,700 

500,914 

503,251 

Cherries  in  Brine  (pounds). 

3,168,000 

5,928,000 

10,880,000 

The  increases  shovm  above  are  a  result  of  actual  demands  for  service 
on  the  part  of  persons  whom  Congress  sought  to  protect  and  benefit  by  the 
passage  of  the  Warehouse  ilct .  As  more  people  avail  themselves  of  this  ser¬ 
vice,  others  who  heretofore  knew  nothing  about  it  ler  rn  of  the ‘ttervice  and  they 
too  make  demand  for  it.  The  result  is  a  progressive  increase  in  demand 
from  year  to  year  and  the  demand  continues  over  a  greater  period  each  year. 

This  demand  comes  from  Governmental  financing  agencies,  urivate  bankers, 
the  Toroducers  of  the  crops  themselves,  growers'  cooperative  organizations, 
and  merchandisers  of  agricultural  products.  To  the  extent  that  merchandisers 
and  bankers  can  be  aided  a.nd  protected  by  this  service  correspondingly  is 
the  market  price  of  agricultural  nroducts  stabilized  and  the  market  improved. 

(n)  FEDERAL  SEED  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 .  $52,293 

Dudget  Estimate,  1941 .  94,072 

Increase .  41 , 779 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


PROJECTS 

1939 

1940 

( Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increases 

1.  Enforcement  activities  under 

the  Federal  Seed  Act  . 

2.  International  seed  testing 
congress,  expenses  to  meet  the 

$51,821 

$52,043 

$93,622 

+$41,579  (l) 

share  of  the  United  States  of  the 
3.  Additional  for  administrative 

250 

250 

250 

— 

promot-i  ons . 

— 

— 

200 

+200  (2) 

Unobligated  balance . 

222 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

^2,293 

52,293 

94,072 

+41,779 
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INCREASES 

The  increase  of  $41,779  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $41,579  for  "Enforcement  activities  under  the  Eederal 
Seed  let".  This  increase  is  needed  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  Federal 
Seed  let  approved  August  9,  1939.  This  Act  brings  the  interstate  and  foreign 
comimerce  in  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds  under  effective  regulation  and 
control  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  !\rhile  the  former  Federal  Seed  Act 
is  repealed,  the  new  Act  includes  all  the  provisions  of  the  old  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  exuands  the  number  of  agricultural  seeds  subject  to  the  Act  by  about 
one-third,  adds  regulations  with  respect  to  seed  screenings,  and  brings  the 
entire  list  of  vegetable  seed  under  its  urovisions.  This  Act  makes  it  un¬ 
lawful  for  seedsmen  to  sell  in  interstate  commerce  any  agricultural  or 
vegetable  seed  that  is  false  or  fraudulently  labeled  or  to  misrepresent  seed 
offered  for  sa.le  in  interstate  commerce.  The  passage  of  this  Act  more  than 
doubles  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  in  the  field  of  seed  regulation. 

The  administration  of  this  law  will  reauire  a  considerable  expansion 
in  the  laboratory  facilities  and  attendant  personnel  both  in  the  field  and 
in  the  main  la.boratory  in  ’"Washington.  This  will  be  necessary  because  of  the 
large  increase  in  the  nrunber  of  seed  samples  tested  for  the  administration 
of  the  Act.  In  order  to  hold  dov'n  the  expense  of  administration  and  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law  effectively,  the  Department  will  cooperate 
with  State  seed  reg’j.latorv  agencies.  3y  using  these  facilities  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  establish  Federal  branch  laboratories  throughout  the 
country  nor  to  maintain  a  large  force  of  Federal  workers  in  the  field.  In 
order  to  operate  effectively,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  some 
field  men  w’',o  will  be  in  uosition  to  work  with  the  State  agencies  in  co¬ 
ordinating  testing  methods.  These  field  officers  will  likewise  act  as 
representatives  of  the  Department  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  and  make 
such  inspections  of  seed  firms'  operations,  records,  etc.,  as  may  be 
required.  It  vdll  be  necessary  to  add  field  representatives  and  provide 
for  travel  funds  to  enable  them  to  cover  rather  wide  territory.  Firnds  will 
likewise  be  needed  to  augment  personnel  in  some  of  the  cooperative  labor¬ 
atories  and  to  provide  additional  eqp.ipment  where  the  increase  in  work  will 
exceed  the  present  facilities. 

(2)  $200  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates 
for  1941. 


CHAFG-ES  IN  LANGUAGE 

It  is  recomimended  that  the  langu.Pge  of  this  paragraph  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

Federal  Seed  Act;  [For  testing  commercial  seeds,  including  the 
testing  of  samples  of  seeds  of  grasses,  clover,  or  alfalfa,  and 
lawn-grass  seeds  secured  in  the  open  market,  and  where  such 
samples  are  found  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  the  results  of 
the  tests  shall  be  published,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
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■oersons  by  whom  the  seeds  were  offered  for  sale,  and  for 
carrying  out  the  nrovisions  of  the  Act  anpnoved  August  24,  1912 
(7  TJ.  S.  C  111-114),  entit].ed  "An  Act  to  regtilate  foreign  com¬ 
merce  by  prohibiting  the  admission  into  tlie  United  States  of 
certain  adulterated  grain  and  seeds  unfit  for  seeding  purposes", 
as  amended  by  the  Act  approved  April  26,  1926  (7  U.  S.  C.  Ill, 

115,  116),  $52,293]  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
Carry  into  effect  the  nrovisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 

regi.ilate  interstate  and  foreign  comm.erce  in  seeds;  to  require 
labeling  and  to  lorevent  misre-pr esentation  of  seeds  in  interstate 
c orame rce;  to  require  certain  standards  with  resnect  to  certain 
im-Qorted  seeds;  and  for  other  -Dur-poses",  aTooroved  August  9,  1939 

(53  Stat.  1275). 

The  federal  Seed  Act,  approved  August  9,  1939,  replaces  the  Act 
approved  August  24,  1912,  as  am.ended  by  the  Act  approved  April  26,  1926. 

The  proposed  change  in  language  is  for  the  purnose  of  substituting  the  title 
of  the  nev'  Act  for  the  lan,gu.age  formerly  used. 


WORE  Ul'TDER  THIS  iTPl ROPRIATION 

G-eneral .  --  The  purpose  of  the  work  'under  this  appropriation  is  to 
promote  an  orderly  trade  in  seed,  so  the  planter  can  -purchase  his  seed 
sup-olies  intelligently  and  avoid  unwanted  inferior  or  unadapted  seed.  This 
is  accomplished  by  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Rederal  Seed  Act  and  by 
assisting  farmers  and  seedsmen,  with  problems  involving  the  testing  and 
marketing  of  seed.  This  assistance  is  given  by  direct  contact  and  through 
cooperation  with  official,  commercial  and  cooperative  agencies.  The  Act  is 
administered  by  the  following  projects; 

(l)  Federal  Seed  Act  enf orcem.ent . —  The  import  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Seed  Act  ccntrol  the  Quality  of  imported  agricultural  and  vege¬ 
table  seed,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded 
seed,  and  seed  that  is  unfit  for  seeding  mrposes  due  to  low  quality  or 
presence  of  noxious  weed  seeds.  Screenings  of  certain  seeds  are  pro¬ 
hibited  entrj^.  Alfalfa  and  red  clover  seed  is  stained  to  shov;  its  origin 
and  when  it  is  generally  unadapted. 

Every  lot  of  imnorted  agricultural  and  vegetable  seed  is  sampled  by 
collectors  of  customs  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  samples  are  tested 
by  the  seed  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  to  determine 
if  the  seed  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act.  The  coloring 
of  imported  alfalfa  and  red  clover  seed  and  the  cleaning  of  seed  to  meet 
the  req-o.irements  of  the  Act  as  well  as  destruction  of  refuse  is  supervised 
by  this  laboratory.  The  enforcement  of  the  import  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Seed  Act  prevents  the  importation  and  subsequent  planting  by  the 
farmer  of  large  quantities  of  seed  of  lov/  quality  or  seed  contaminated 
with  noxious  v^eed  seeds.  The  staining  of  imported  alfalfa  and  red  clover 
seed  makes  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  distinguish  between  domestic  and 
imported  seed.  The  ability  to  make  this  distinction  has  led  to  a  wide 
price  differential  between  domestic  and  imported  alfalfa  and  red  clover  seed. 
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The  interstate  provisions  of  the  Act  require  seed  in  interstate 
commerce  to  be  completely  and  correctly  labeled.  The  movement  of  seed 
containing  noxious  weed  seed  is  restricted,  i^alce  advertising  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  This  provision  of  the  Act  will  be  administered  in  cooperation  with 
the  States.  It  protects  the  buyer  of  seed  in  interstate  commerce  from  mis¬ 
representation  and  protects  honest  seedsmen  from  the  damaging  effect  of 
unfair  competition.  The  quality  of  seed  made  available  to  the  farmer  is 
improved  as  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of  this  provision  of  the  Act. 

Cooperative  seed  testing  laboratories  are  maintained  in  Sacrajnento, 
California;  Corvallis,  Oregon;  Lafayette,  Indiana;  and  Columbia,  Missouri 
to  effect  efficient  administration  of  the  Act. 

Studies  are  made  in  cooperation  with  interested  agencies  to  improve 
methods  of  testing  seed  and  to  develop  methods  of  testing  kinds  of  seed 
as  they  come  into  popularity  and  enter  trade  channels.  These  studies  are 
essential  to  promote  orderly  trade  in  seeds  and  to  effect  proper  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act. 

2 .  International  Seed  Testing  Congress,  expenses  to  meet  the  share 
of  the  United  States  of  the. —  Under  this  project  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  Internationa.!  Seed  Testing  Association  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  $250  annually  is  appropriated  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  Association,  The  Seed  Testing  Association  has  set  up  international 
rules  for  testing  seeds  to  insure  uniformity,  and  through  cooperative 
effort  is  endeavoring  to  improve  these  rules.  It  also  deals  with  other 
problems  relating  to  international  trade  in  seeds. 
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(o)  PACKERS  Am  S  TOC  ICY  ARDS  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  $381,879 

Racl4’et  Estimate,  1941  .  585, 589 

Increase  .  3,710 


EROJECT  STATUvISET 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Enforcement  of  the  Packers 

and  Stociq.^a,rd.s  Act  . 

2.  A-dditional  for  administrative 

'or emotions  . 

$372,736 

$381,879 

$381,879 

3,710 

^3,710  (1) 

Unobligated  balance  . 

9,143 

— 

Total  Aoproprir.tion 

381,879 

381,879 

385,589 

1-  3,710 

IRCEEASE 


( 1 )  $3,710  adaitional  is  es timated  for  o.dmini strative  promotions 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  loniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  1941. 


WORK  UKBER  THIS  APPROPRI^ITIOK 


As  the  result  of  complaints  extending  over  mauy  years  by  livestock 
producers  and  others  of  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  livestock  markets  and 
meat-packing  industry,  and  demands  for  general  supervi sional  authority  over 
various  phases  of  these  activities  by  the  Eederal  Gover:amont ,  Congress  in  1921 
passed  the  Packers  and  Stock;^;^ards  Act.  The  Act  im.poses  on  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  duty  of  preventing  and  correcting  irregijlari ti es  and  abuses 
on  the  part  of  persons  engaged  in  the  livestock  and  meak-packing  industries. 

It  prohibits  unfair,  unjustly  discriminatory,  amd  deceptive  practices. 

The  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  determining  whether  rates  and 
charges  of  stockj^^ard  companies  and  market  agencies  for  services  rendered  at 
stockyards  posted  under  the  Act  are  just  and  reasonable,  and  he  i s  given 
authority  to  set  aside  rates  which  are  found  to  be  unreasonable  or  discrim¬ 
inatory  and  to  prescribe  in  lieu  thereof  rates  which  are  just  and  reasonable. 

By  an  amendment  enacted  in  1935  the  scope  of  the  Secretary's  authority 
was  extended  to  include  persons  dealing  in  and  handling  live  poiiltry  in  inter¬ 
state  cormmerce  in  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary/.  As  of  June  30,  1939, 

181  stockyards  were  posted  as  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  Packers  and  Stocl^^ards  Act,  and  1,722  market  agencies  and  2,900 
dealers  were  registered  to  operate  at  the  posted  stockyards.  Eight  markets 
serving  sixteen  cities  were  designated  under  the  poultry  amendment  to  the  Act 
and  approximately  2,000  persons  were  licensed  to  engage  in  the  handling  of 
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live  poultry  in  interstate  co.’uierce  in  the  designated  ai'eas. 

Investigations  are  conducted  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  those  stockyards  which  cone  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

When  such  stoci-C5'’ards  are  found  they  are  posted  as  required  hy  the  Act,  There¬ 
after  supervisors  see  to  it  that  stockyard  companies  file  and  puolish  tariffs 
of  ra.tes  and  charges  and  that  all  market  agencies  and  dealers  engaged  in 
husinoss  at  such  stockyards  register  and,  if  they  incur  financial  obligations 
in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  execute  and  maintain  suitable  bonds  as 
proscribed  by  the  regulations  to  secure  the  performance  of  such  obligations. 
Market  agencies  engaged  in  rendering  stocl^j/ard  services  are  required  to  file 
and  publish  tariffs,  setting  out  their  rates  and  charges.  The  Act  requires 
stoclg'-ard  companies,  market  agencies,  and  dealers  to  maintain  accounts,  records, 
and  memoranda  which  fully  and  accurately  disclose  all  o-  their  transactions, 
and  accountants  are  detailed  from  time  to  time  to  make  examinations  of  such 
books  and  records  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  they  are  being  kept 
as  required  by  the  statute. 

Supervisors  are  stationed  at  the  principal  markets  with  suitable  staffs 
of  assistants  and  accountants.  Supervision  is  maintained  generally  over 
marketing  practices  and  conditions.  Complaints  are  investigated  and  audits 
are  made  of  the  books  and  records  of  stociqj/'ard  companies,  market  agencies, 
and  dealers  in  connection  with  complaints  in  order  to  detfrmine  matters  of 
solvency  and  proper  accounting  for  sale  of  livestock  and^  in  those  cases 
where  the  facts  warrant,  informial  disposition  of  coriplainbs  is  made.  In  other 
cases,  where  the  facts  indicate  more  serious  types  of  violations,  formal 
proceedings  are  instituted,  resulting  in  orders  requiring  the  offending  parties 
either  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  violations  or  in  more  flagrant  cases 
suspending  their  registrations  for  specified  periods.  Complaints  by  producers, 
shippers  of  livestock,  and  others,  alleging  damages  as  the  result  of  violations 
of  the  Act,  are  served  as  required  by  the  statute  and  if  the  facts  warrant 
hearings  are  held  and  awards  of  reparation  made  to  the  damaged  parties. 

Investigations  are  made  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  and  charges 
of  stockyard  companies  and  market  agencies.  In  the  case  of  stockyard  companies 
the  investigation  requires  the  valuation  by  a  staff  of  engineers  of  the 
property  and  extensive  audits  of  the  books  and.  records  in  order  to  determine 
the  fair  value  of  the  property  used  in  rendering  the  services  and  a  fair  rate 
of  return  thereon.  In  the  case  of  livestock  market  agencies  the  investigation 
requires  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  books  and  records  of  the  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  reasonable  costs  of  rendering  the  service  and  the 
rates  prescribed  are  based  upon  such  rea.sonable  costs.  The  savings  to  pro¬ 
ducers  a,nd  shippers  resulting  from  formal  orders  or  voluntary  reductions 
accepted  in  lieu  of  formal  ord.ers  in  stoclqi'‘ard  and  commission  rcote  ca,ses  are 
estimated  to  have  exceeded  two  million  dollars  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

The  Act  was  amended,  effective  August  14,  1935,  by  the  addition  of 
Title  T  relating  to  live-poultry  dealers  and  handlers.  The  amendment  states 
that  the  handling  of  live  poultry  in  large  centers  of  population  is  attendant 
with  various  unfair,  deceptive,  and  fraudulent  practices  and  devices  resulting 
in  losses  to  producers  and  in  enhancing  the  cost  to  consumers.  Such  practices 
and  devices  are  declared  to  be  an  undue  restraint  and  unjust  burden  on  inter- 
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state  commerce.  Investigations  have  "been  made  of  the  handling  and  marketing 
of  live  poultry  in  a  numher  of  cities  and  the  practices  in  the  marketing  of 
poultry  in  8  mcrkets  serving  16  cities  have  been  found  to  he  such  as  to 
Warrant  designrtion.  Investigations  are  made  from  time  to  time  of  other  cities 
and  places  to  determine  whether  they  should  he  designated.  At  the  close  of 
the  yeex  in  excess  of  2,000  licenses  had  been  issued  to  handlers  of  live 
poultry  in  the  8  designated  markets.  After  a  mauket  is  designated  all  pcrssns 
handling  live  poultry  in  interstate  commerce  therein  a.re  required  to  ho 
licensed.  This  is  accomplished  hy  the  filing  of  an  application  containing 
certain  required  financial  information.  If  the  information  submitted  is  not 
satisfactory  hearings  arc  held  and  if  the  applicant  can  not  show  that  he  is 
entitled  to  a  license  it  is  denied. 

Various  t^^pes  of  trade  practices  are  investigated,  including  failure  to 
account  properly  for  live  poultry  sold,  failure  to  pa;^*-  for  poultry,  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  financial  conditions.  Hearings  are  held  and  if  the  facts  warrant, 
the  license  is  suspended  or  revoked.  Hearings  are  also  held  regarding  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rates  and  charges  of  those  licensees  who  are  engae::ed  in 
rendering  services  for  which  rates  and  charges  are  made  and  a  numher  of  orders 
have  been  issued  prescribing  reasonable  rates  for  various  types  of  services. 

During  the  year  important  trade-practice  dockets  have  resulted  in  orders 
suspending  two  market  agencies  for  failure  to  honor  drafts  drawn  by  their 
agents  and  failure  properly  to  apply  tariffs  filed  with  the  Department.  In 
another  case  a  dealer  was  suspended  for  one  year  for  falsifyi3ng  scale  tickets. 
Failure  to  obtain  licenses  by  live-poultry  handlers  has  resulted  in  the 
imposition  of  fines  in  Federal  courts,  in  some  instances  as  high  as  $250  and 
$500,  v/hich  should,  have  a  salutary  effect  in  the  enforcement  of  the  licensing 
provisions  of  Title  V. 

On  July  1,  1938,  61  formal  dockets  were  pending.  Hiring  the  fiscal 
year  1939,  78  new  dockets  were  instituted  and  2  were  reopened.  Final  action 
was  taken  on  104  of  these  cases,  and  37  were  pending  on  June  30,  1939.  Of 
the  78  new  dockets  instituted,  38  involved  trade  practices  and  reparation; 

5  failure  to  maintain  bonds;  16  insolvency;  16  a,pplications  for  poultry  license^ 
and  3  stociej^ard  and.  poultrj^  rate  inquiries.  Cease-and-desist  and  suspension 
orders  were  issued  in  20  dockets;  suspension  orders  in  2;  reparation  orders 
in  8;  orders  prescribing  reasonable  rates  and  charges  in  5;  orders  granting 
licenses  in  23;  orders  denying  licenses  in  7;  orders  revoking  licenses  in  11; 
orders  of  dismissal  in  26;  and  miscellaneous  orders  in  2.  285  new  market 

agencies  and  250  dealers  were  registered,  and  24  new  stockyards  were  posted 
during  the  fiscal  year  1939. 
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(p)  FAPil'i  PRODUCTS  lUSPECTIOUS,  AGRICULTURAL  MARXSLIUG  SERVICE 

(Rriist  Account) 


Project 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Inspection  and  grading  of  farm  prodiicts 
under  cooperative  agreements  . 

75 , 588 

144,460 

144,460 

WORlK  uudsr  tpiis  apfropriai-iou 

Under  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  provides  an  inspection  and  grading  service  for  farm  products 
upon  the  application  of  an  interested  party.  This  service  is  supported  in 
part  hy  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  liarket  Inspection  of  Farm 
Products",  and  in  part  hy  fees  charged  for  the  service.  These  fees  are  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  a  special  trust  fund  and  are  a,ppropriatod  and  ma.de  avail¬ 
able  for  the  payment  of  refunds  and  expenses  in  connection  v^ith  the  work 
provided  for  under  cooperative  agreements. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 
(Corplete  bureau  statement) 


Projects 


Estimated 

obligations, 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1941 


Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  194o  (trans-; 

fer  from  Commerce,  "Expenses  of  : 
S i xt e cntli  Census ,  1940'');  For  statis¬ 
tical  and  other  services  in  connection 
vdth  the  1940  Census  of  Agriculture..: 


$35,000 


Incidental  Expenses  of  the  Army  (trans¬ 

fer  from  War  Department): Inspection 
of  hay  and  supervision  of  Army  hay 
inspectors  . . . 


$2,192 


2,250 


$2,250 


Special  Research  Fund,  Department  of 

Agriculture :  Special  researches  on 
the  marketing  of  farm  products  ...... 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

(Salaries  and  Ex-pens esT;  For  statis- 

tical  and  other  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  v/ith  agricultural  adjustment 
programs  . 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 

Land  Resources:  For  statistical  and 
other  services  in  connection  v/ith 
v/ork  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  . 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act:  Gathering 
and  corjpiling  production  statistics, 
for  use  in  connection  v/ith  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insur¬ 
ance  Act . . . 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds  . 


73,110 


120, 6o4 


19^,854 


24,698 


419,458 


67,043 


120,000 


220,000 


29.250 


61,520 


120,000 


220,000 


29.733 


433.503 
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PASSEiTGSR-CABilYIWG  VEHICLES 

Ho  increase  is  requested  in  the  authorization  for  ’purchase  of 
pa.ssenger-carrying  vehicles  for  Agricultural  Ma.rketing  Service,  the  anount 
requested  for  194l  "being  $40,100,  the  sane  as  the  authorization  for  the 
current  year.  The  estina.te  contenpla.tes  the  repla,cenent  of  Si  viorn-out 
cars  at  an  average  cost  of  approxinately  $500  each  vz-hen  exchange  allow¬ 
ances  are  talcen  into  account. 

The  use  of  passenger-carrying  cars  is  necessary  to  the  efficient 
conduct  of  the  field  v/ork  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  In¬ 
spectors  a.nd  graders  rust  nove  opiickly  "between  narkets,  warehouses,  and 
railroad  yards.  In  nost  cases  it  is  not  possi'ble  to  o"btain  the  necessary 
transportation  quickly  enough  to  ena"ble  enployees  to  conduct  their  work 
v/ithout  nuch  loss  of  tine.  In  the  ca.se  of  the  narket  news  service  speed  is 
the  essence  of  the  service,  and  where  several  narkets  nust  "be  covered  the 
work  cannot  "be  done  ifithout  the  use  of  a  car, 

"Under  the  V/arehouse  Act  it  is  necessary  for  examiners  to  travel  "between 
vzarehouses  located  in  snail  places  or  on  spur  lines  v/here  pu"blic  transportation 
is  inadequate.  It  is  customary  for  tv/o  men  to  v/ork  together  in  making  inspec¬ 
tions  of  v/arehouses.  The  use  of  a  car  thus  saves  travel  expense  as  well  as 
tine. 
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BUREAU  or  ECONOMICS 

(a)  GE^IEEAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $31,735 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  31 , 855 

Increase .  120 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

( Estimated) 

Increase 

General  administration  and  Busi¬ 
ness  service . 

$31,585 

$31,735 

$31,735 

120 

Additional  for  adri.uni strati ve 
promotions . 

+  $120  (l) 

UnoBligated  Balance . 

150 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

31,735 

31,735 

31,855 

+  120 

INCREASE 

(l)  $120  additional  is  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  Being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
estimates  for  1941. 


WORK  URTDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


The  activities  under  this  appropriation  include  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Bureau  and  the  general  administrative  activities  of  the  Bureau, 
such  as  personnel,  Budget,  purchasing,  correspondence,  files,  etc. 
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(b)  HOME  ECONOMICS  irEESTIGATIOHS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $293,350 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  293,230 

Decrease .  120 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

0  r 

Decrease 

1.  Home  economics  information.... 

$21,701 

$21,856 

$21,666 

-  $190  (l) 

2.  Poods  and  nutrition  investi- 

gat ions . 

78,089 

78,650 

77,955 

695  (1) 

3.  P'amily  economics  investi- 

gations . 

74,040 

74,563 

73,833 

730  (l) 

4.  Textiles  and  clothing  investi- 

gaAions . 

73,773 

23,812 

94,295 

23,986 

93,870 

425  (1) 

5.  Housing  and  household  equip¬ 
ment  investigations . 

23,986 

Additional  for  administrative 

promotions . 

_ 

_ 

1,920 

+  1,920  (2) 

Unobligated  balance . 

1,935 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

273,350 

293,350 

293,230 

120 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  net  decrease  of  $120  in  this  item  consists  of: 

(1)  Small  reductions  in  each  of  the  projects  1  to  5,  aggregating 

$2,040. 

(2)  $1920  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  T^'ith  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
estimates  for  1941. 

'.tori:  under  this  appropriation 

General . — The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has  as  its  major  concern 
increasing  the  well-being  of  the  Nation's  families.  But  that  is  not  its 
only  function;  it  has  a  five-way  research  program: 

(l)  It  serves  the  30,000,000  homes,  helping  them  to  solve  the 
broad  economic  problems  of  family  living  and  the  more  specific  questions 
involved  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  food,  clothing,  equipment  and  other 
goods  and  services. 
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(2)  It  serves  those  who  produce  both  the  raw  materials  and  the 
finished  products  used  in  the  home  plant,  that  is,  farmers  and  manufacturers, 
and  also  the  merchants  who  sell  the  products. 

(3)  It  serves  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Studies  of  the 
adequacy  of  diets  of  farm,  village,  and  city  families  furnish  guides  to 
agricultural  production  and  to  improved  national  food  consumption  habits. 
Programs  of  land  use  are  strengthened  by  studies  of  the  use  of  home-produced 
food  by  farm  families;  bases  for  estimating  family  income  "in  kind",  and  for 
helping  families  with  their  home-farm  management  plans  are  also  provided. 

Other  research  helps  to  measure  the  results  of  the  agricultural  program 

in  terms  of  how  farm  families  live. 

(4)  Through  its  resea-rch  on  income  and  the  ways  of  spending  of 
families  in  cities  and  villages  as  well  as  on  farms,  it  provides  many 
agencies  with  information  basic  for  formulation  of  a-  wide  range  of  public 
policies,  such  as  those  relating  to  taxation,  public  roads,  education, 
old  age  security,  housing. 

(5)  It  works  with  the  Extension  Service  and  other  educational 
agencies  in  raising  levels  of  living  of  farm  families  through  improvement 
of  rural  housing,  better  family  food  plans  and  spending  programs. 

1.  Home  Economics  Information. — Tnis  project  consists  of  the  final 
preparation  for  publication  of  all  bulletins  and  articles  of  technical  or 
semitechnical  nature  distributed  to  scientific  Journals  and  other  periodicals 
and  of  press  releases,  radio  talks,  charts,  and  exhibits.  At  the  completion 
of  each  research  project,  and  oftentimes  at  intervals  during  its  progress, 
information  is  given  out  in  one  or  more  of  these  forms  so  that  consumers, 
producers,  trade  organizations,  scientific  workers,  teachers,  extension 
agents  —  every  group  of  the  public  demanding  results  of  home  economics 
research  —  may  have  full  benefit  of  the  studies  conducted;  for  only  when 
scientific  facts  are  presented  in  forms  adapted  to  use  by  the  homemaker  or 
other  consumers  does  the  public  receive  the  greatest  value  of  the  research. 

2.  Eoods  and  Nutrition  Investigations. —  The  object  of  these  studies 
i s  to  increase  the  well-being  and  efficiency  of  all  persons.  Facts  needed 

by  homemakers,  dietitians,  and  nutrition  workers  are  determined  and  assembled 
through  studies  of  food  values,  the  nutritive  needs  of  the  human  bocdy,  and  of 
methods  of  food  preparation  and  preservation,  including  the  effect  of  such 
methods  on  the  nutritive  value  of  foods.  The  work  includes:  (l)  the  summari¬ 
zation  in  practical  and  convenient  form  of  data  on  the  chemical  co.mposition  of 
all  classes  of  foods;  (2)  studies  of  the  nutritional  importance  of  specific 
food  constituents,  such  as  vitamins  end  minerals,  and  of  the  amount  of  such 
essential  nutrients  necessary  for  growth,  maintenance,  and  well-being;  (s)  de¬ 
termination  of  changes  in  nutritive  value  of  foods  brought  about  by  methods  of 
production,  marketing  conditions,  methods  of  preservation  (such  as  storage, 
freezing,  canning,  etc,),  and  methods  of  preparation;  (4)  analysis  of  m.ethods 
of  food  preparation  with  a  view  to  originating,  improving,  and  standardizing 
processes;  (5)  establishment  of  the  relation  between  variety,  quality,  and 
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nutritiv.:-  value  of  foods  and  their  uses  in  food  preservation;  (6)  evaluation  of 
factors  that  enter  into  food  qualit^^';  (7)  investigations,  in  cooperation  v/ith 
producing  groups,  of  the  influence  of  variety,  "breeds,  and  other  production 
factors  on  edihle  cpaality  and  nutritive  value,  as  a  basis  for  establishing 
quality  standards  for  food  products. 

3.  Family  Economics  Investigations. —  How  American  families  live, 
their  incomes,  what  they  spend  and  save,  and  whether  the  actual  levels  of  liv¬ 
ing  they  achieve  are  in  accord  with  our  American  standards  —  these  are  the 
fundcunental  problems  of  research  in  the  Family  Economics  Division.  Research 
nov7  in  progress  includes:  (a)  Studies  of  income,  exjpendi tures  for  living, 
consumption  habits,  and  savings  of  farm  families  in  order  to  determine  the 
kind  of  living  agriculture  makes  possible,  and  the  income  levels  at  which 
families  save  for  land  purchase;  (b)  Studies  of  economy  and  adequacy  of  diets 
of  the  nation's  families  (farm,  city,  village)  as  an  aid  to  agricultural 
production  programs  and  to  help  families  im.prove  their  dietary  habits;  (c) 
Studies  of  buying  habits  of  families  to  determine  quantities  and  kinds  of 
agricultural  and  other  products  purchased,  range  of  prices  of  articles  bought 
at  specific  income  levels,  and  use  of  credit;  and  (d)  Preparation  of  publica¬ 
tions  to  help  homemakers  budget  their  food  money  so  as  to  obtain  adequa.te  and 
economical  meals,  and  to  help  farm  families  with  their  plams  for  production 

of  food  for  home  use  and  for  spending  and  saving  money. 

4.  Textiles  and  Clothing  Investigations. —  All  studies  under  this  item 
have  as  their  purpose  the  more  effective  utilization  by  the  ultimate  consumer 
of  the  textiles  produced  in  this  country,  Tiiey  include  (l)  a  study  of  the 
relative  usefulness  to  consumers  of  various  grades  and  kinds  of  new  and  re¬ 
worked.  wool  as  measured  by  the  resistance  of  fabrics  to  deterioration  caused  by 
wear,  cleaning,  and  the  action  of  micro-organisms;  (2)  the  development  of 
method-S  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of  wool  materials  to  consumers  through 
better  methods  of  care  and  preservation  in  the  home;  (3)  a  comparison  of  wool 
fabrics  ?;ith  those  made  of  wool  substitutes  as  regards  properties  of  importance 
to  consu.mers;  (4)  investigations  of  the  properties  imparted  to  cotton  fabrics 
by  various  mill  and  laundry  finishes;  ( 5)  studies  of  the  rea.ction  to  use  of 
vioven  and  knitted  fabrics  made  of  different  varieties,  grades,  and  staple 
lengths  of  cotton;  (6)  development  of  wo.men's  hosiery  designs  suitable  for 
cotton  construction  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  utilization  of  cotton 

in  this  commodity;  (7)  preparation  of  consu-mer  bu'ung  guides  based  on  studies 
of  textile  materials  on  the  retail  market  and  the  presentation  of  facts  on 
informative  labeling  a.s  an  aid  in  consumer  buying;  and  (8)  development  of 
clothing  designs  looking  to’wa.rd  the  formulation  of  suggestions  to  homemakers 
for  the  .more  effective  use  of  cotton  and  wool. 

5.  Housing  '-■nd  Household  Equip.ment  Investigations. —  Equipment  studies 
form  the  basis  for  the  preparation  of  buying  guides  and  bulletins  to  aid  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  intelligent  selection,  operation,  and  care  of  household  equipment. 
Specifications  for  household  equipment  must  provide  for  safe  and  durable  con¬ 
struction,  efficient  and  convenient  operation,  and  the  household  equipment 
studies  supply  the  data  which  can  be  used  ultimately  in  the  preparation  of  such 
specifications.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  performance  in  use  tests  as  a 
means  of  aiding  the  manufacturer  in  developing  and  improving  equipment  to  meet 
consumers'  needs. 
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The  Bureau's  v/ork  on  housing  serves  as  a  “basis  for  settingup  minimum 
and  adequate  requirements  for  room  sizes,  working  and  storage  spaces  for 
different  income  levels  and  for  different  regions  of  the  country.  An  extended 
“building  program  stimulated  “by  both  government  and  private  funds  has  created 
an  urgent  need  for  information  on  farm  housing. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  HINDS 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Projects 

Obligated, 

obligations. 

obligations, 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Adminis- 

trative  Expenses  (transfer  from  U.  P.  A. 

(Home  Economics) : 

Administrative  expenses  in  connection 

v/ith  a  cooperative  studj^  of  measure¬ 
ments  for  read^y-made  garments  and 
patterns . 

$3,218 

$3,533 

Administrative  expenses  in  connection 

with  a  study  of  consumer  'ourchases . 

1,210 

_ 

_ 

Administrative  expenses  in  connection 

with  a  study  of  family  budgeting 
practices . 

2,  59  5 

Admiinistrative  expenses . 

105,572 

— 

To  tal . 

110,000 

6,128 

_ 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Home 

Economics,  Federal  Non-Construction  Pro- 

jects  (Transfer  from  W.  P.  A.): 

Cooperative  studj'"  of  measiirements  for 

readv-made  garments  and  patterns . 

314,406 

155,000 

— 

Studj^  of  consumer  purchases . 

225,  804 

_ 

_ 

Study  of  family  budgeting  practices . 

108,346 

— 

Total . . . 

540,212 

263,346 

Special  Research  Fund:  Fundamental 

studies  of  dark  adaptation  of  the  human 
eye  as  a  criterion  for  measurement  of 
the  Vitamin  A  requirements  of  human 
subjects . 

10,000 

Special  Research  Fund:  Vitamin  A  Storage 

and  Reserves:  An  attempt  to  Define 
Optimal  Vitamin  A  Intake . 

10,000 

10,000 

Liquidation  and  Management  of  Resettle- 

mient  Projects:  For  the  testing  of  tex- 
tile  materials  which  are  sold  on  Re¬ 
settlement  Projects . 

3,200 

2,400 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds . 

660,212 

282,674 

12 , 400 

'•  iV’.'v.y' 
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COMMODITY  SXCHAITGS  ADMINI STRATI OIT 


(a)  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,.  1940 .  $623,380 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  623 , 380 


PROJECT  STATEi4ENT 


Project 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

( Est imated) 

Enforcement  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act . 

$631,499 

3 , 501 

$623,380 

$623,380 

Unohlifcated  balance . 

Total  appropriation.. 

635,000 

623,380 

623,380 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  provides  for  the  supervision  of  futures 
trading  in  grain,  cotton,  hutter,  eggs,  potatoes,  millfeeds,  and  wool  tops. 

The  purposes  of  this  supervision  are  (l)  to  insure  fair  practice  and  honest 
dealing  on  the  commodity  exchanges;  (2)  to  provide  a  measure  of  control  over 
those  forms  of  speculative  activity  which  too  often  demoralize  the  markets 
to  the  injury  of  producers  and  consumers  and  the  exchanges  themselves;  and 
(3)  to  restore  the  primary  function  of  the  exchanges  v;hich  is  to  furnish  a 
market  for  the  commodities  themselves. 

To  accomplish  these  results  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration 
licenses  commodity  exchanges,  registers  futures  commission  merchants  and  floor 
"brokers,  and  supervises  all  futures  transactions  in  the  controlled  commodities. 
Limitations  are  ulaced  (hy  the  Commodity  Exchange  Commission)  upon  the  daily 
trades  and  open  positions  of  speculators  in  all  commodities,  which  limitations 
may  he  modified  from  time  to  time  as  marketing  conditions  may  require.  As  a 
means  of  insuring  compliance  with  these  limitations,  as  well  as  indicating 
manippRation ,  all  traders  having  large  open  positions  are  required  to  report 
their  transactions  daily  to  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration. 

The  Administration  is  also  required  to  investigate,  modify,  and  im¬ 
prove  delivery  practices  and  procedures  as  well  as  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  trading  practices  in  doth  cash  and  futures  markets. 

In  order  to  insure  fair  practice  and  honest  dealing  on  commodity  ex¬ 
changes,  the  Administration  examines  all  hooks  and  records  of  brokerage 
houses  and  investigates  all  cases  of  apuarent  or  alleged  fraud  or  illegal 
practices.  Any  evidence  of  fictitious  transactions,  bucketing,  wash  sales, 
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cross  trades,  accommodation  trades,  deceit,  issuance  of  false  information, 
or  other  illegal  practices  is  investigated  and  remedial  action  taken. 

All  money,  securities,  and  other  property  deposited  hy  customers  vdth 
futures  commission  merchants  to  secure  or  margin  trades  are  required  to  he 
segregated  from  the  funds  of  the  merchant  and  handled  under  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  issued  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

This  work  is  carried  on  hy  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration,  which 
consists  of  a  Washington  organization  of  eight  divisions  and  nine  field  offices 
located  at  Boston,  Chicago,  Houston,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans, 

Ne’y  York,  San  Erancisco,  and  Seattle. 


s 
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FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 
(a)  GENEEAL  ADMINI STMTI VE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  $100,802 

Budget  estimate,  1941  .  101 , 402 

Increase  .  600 


PEOJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  General  administration  and 
Business  service . 

$100,754 

$100,802 

$100,802 

600 

2.  Additional  for  administrative 
promotions . 

+  $600  (1) 

Unobligated  Balance . 

48 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

100,802 

100,802 

101,402 

+  600 

INCEEASE 

(l)  $600  additional  is  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  Being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
estimate  for  1941. 


WOEK  UNDEE  THIS  APPEOPEIATION 

This  appropriation  is  used  for  general  administrative  expenses, 
such  as  genera.!  supervision,  accounting,  editorial  v;ork,  purchases  and 
di strihution  of  supplies,  recording,  and  the  like,  applicable  to  opera¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  the  acts  enforced  By  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration,  including  the  overhea.d  a.dmini strati ve  work  involved  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  acts  and  the  general  direction  of  the  work  of  Both 
the  Washington  and  field  staffs. 
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(Id)  SNI'0HC2iffiNT  OF  THE  FEDSFAL  FOOD,  DRUG,  AIMD  COSEETIC  ACT 


Appropriation  Act ,  1940 .  $2,288,380* 

Allotment  transferred  in  estirri  'te  for  1941  to 
"Salaries  and  S:cpenses,  Office  of  the  Solici¬ 
tor"  (for  legal  services)  ,  transferred  in  es¬ 
timates  for  1941  .  -  53,800 

Total  available,  1940 .  2,254,580 

Budget  estimate,  1941 .  2,503,980 

Increase .  249 , 400 


^Appropriation  1940  for  Food  and  Drugs  Act  enforcement. 

PROJECT  ST-;.TEiViS2IT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Increase 

(Estimc'.ted) 

(Estimated) 

(l)  Enforcement  cf  the  Federal 

Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  on; 

(a)  Beverages,  flavors  and 

su  ice  s . 

$81 , 696 

$85, 664 

$85 , 654 

(h)  'Da.iry  oroducts . 

149 , 241 

187,000 

187,000 

(c)  Fishery  products . 

184,448 

192,730 

19  2,  730 

(f^)  Fniit  f re sh  . . 

105  913 

120  390 

120  390 

(e)  Fruit,  processed . 

115,847 

147, 500 

1-^7, 500 

(f)  Yeget  ole  products . 

108 ,'  541 

188,030 

188,030 

(g)  All  other  food  products. . . 

217,314 

215,000 

215,000 

(h)  medicinal  drugs . 

412,482 

484,621 

550, 621 

+66,000  (1) 

(i)  Vitamin  preparations . 

83,135 

8  7 , 345 

115,345 

+  28,000  (2) 

(j)  Formulating  standards . 

83,971 

129,000 

209 , 000 

+80,000  (3) 

(k)  Infants  and  invalids'  food 

50,880 

75,000 

75,000 

(l)  Permits,  new  drugs . 

38 , 200 

103,000 

103,000 

(ra)  Preparations  affecting 

bodily  structure  and 

function . 

14,096 

61 , 000 

61,000 

(n)  Devices,  curative  and 

diagn":  stic . 

17,992 

61,000 

61,000 

(o)  Color  certification . 

12,427 

33,000 

33,000 

(p)  Cosmetics . 

73,117 

84,200 

150,200 

+  56,000  (4) 

Total . 

1,752,300 

2,254,580 

2,  ^±94, 580 

+240,000 

(q)  Additional  for  o.drainistra- 

tive  promotions . 

— 

9 , 400 

+  9,400  (5) 

Unobligated  balance . 

3,907 

_ 

—  — 

— 

Total  approeriation. . 

1, 756,207 

2 , 254, 580 

2,503,980 

+249,400 
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General  St' . t enc nt 

The  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  June  25,  1338,  will  oe  in  ii^ll 
effect  hefore  the  heginning  of  the  fiscal  j-ear  1941.  The  act  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  many  products  not  covered  at  all  hy  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1306 
and  grea.tly  extends  the  powers  of  tire  Department  for  tlie  control  of  food  and 
drug  products  over  those  existing  in  the  old  law.  In  addition  to  the  con¬ 
ventional  procedure  of  criminal  prosecution  and  seizure,  it  authorizes  in¬ 
junction  proceedings  and  emergency  permit  control  in  certain  cases,  provides 
for  the  formal  promulgation  of  regulations  establishing  definitions  and 
standards  for  food  products,  special  dietary  products,  and  coal-tar  colors, 
for  the  more  effective  protection  of  the  public  against  dangerous  drugs,  and 
for  many  other  purposes.  Chief  among  the  iproducts  subject  to  the  new  act, 
but  not  to  the  old,  are  cosmetics,  drugs  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  disea,se  or 
intended  to  affect  the  structure  or  any  function  of  the  body,  therapeutic  and 
diagnostic  devices,  and  contairers  for  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  v?hich  may 
render  the  contents  injurious  to  healtn  or  which  are  deceptive.  The  cosmetic 
industry  alone  involves  a  vast  nurober  of  products  with  a.n  annual  output 
approaching  one-half  billion  dollars.  Ixtensive  regulatoig^  opera.ticns  will 
be  required  to  insure  their  compliance  with  the  new  law.  Cosmetics  as  well  as 
d.evices  are  a  new  field  whi ch  will  require  the  development  of  method.s  of 
analysis  as  well  as  the  investigation  and  examination  of  a  very  large  number 
of  products. 

The  authority  for  the  formulation  of  definitions  and  standards  of 
identity  and  reasonable  standards  of  quality  and.  fill  of  container  for  food 
products  will  require  extensive  research,  inspection,  analytical  and  admin¬ 
istrative  work  in  the  collection  and.  consider£ition  of  the  essential  data. 

The  volaune  of  work  that  must  be  d.one  by  the  Department  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  new  act,  covering  as  it  d.oes  a  far  wider  field  than  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  subject  to  the  juri  sd.iction  of  the  law  of  1906,  will  entail  far 
greater  expenditures  if  the  work  is  to  be  d.one  even  as  effectively  a,s  under 
the  old  statute.  At  least  $5,000,000  will  be  required  eventually  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  act  if  the  Department  is  to  properly  discharge  its 
obligation  to  protect  the  public  health  and  safeguard  the  consumer  against 
cheats.  The  estimate  for  the  year  1941  is  limited  to  $2,503,980,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $249,400,  which  consists  of  $9,400  for  administrative  promotions 
and  $240,000  more  than  in  the  year  1340  for  regulator;"  work. 

The  increase  of  $249,400  in  this  item  for  1941,  consists  of: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $66,000  for  work  on  medicinal  drugs.  —  In  t hi s 
catcgoig/  is  included,  all  regu.latory  work  applied,  to  drug  prod.ucts,  'whether 
they  be  pharmaceuticals,  proprietary  preparations,  or  crude  drugs  from  v/hich 
the  finished  medicines  are  mamufactured.  Pharmaceuticals  includ.c  not  only 
those  recognized  and  defined  in  the  official  compendia' — the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  and.  National  Pormulary — but  also  those  pharma.ceutical s  put  out 
in  conformity  xrlth  the  manuf a.cturcr *  s  own  standards  of  quality.  Animat 
rGncd.ics  a,s  well  a,s  those  for  hur.ian  use  arc  included.  Approximately  $4-84,000 
is  allotted  to  this  project  for  the  current  fiscal  ycau’. 
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The  public “health  inportance  of  the  nost  careful  and  extensive  scrutiny 
of  drug:  products  to  guarantee  their  purity,  conpliance  with  established  stand¬ 
ards,  and  honesty  of  label  claims  is  self-evident.  While  n.any  manufacturers 
of  drug  preparations  have  well  equipped  laboratories  and  usually  maintain 
control  of  their  output  in  an  unexceptionable  fashion,  some  concerns  are  lax 
in  their  control  methods  and  can  only  be  depended  upon  ^-o  maintain  reasonable 
supervision  of  the  composition  and  labeling  of  their  output  if  they  are  aware 
that  violations  of  the  statute  Y/ill  be  promptly  discovered  and  vigorously 
prosecuted.  To  guarantee  such  a  condition  it  is  essential  tha.t  very  wide¬ 
spread  sampling  and  analysis  of  djrug  products  from  every  manufacturer  be  con¬ 
tinued  annually.  Its  public-health  i:aportance  does  not  permit  it  to  be  dis¬ 
continued  after  a  survey  has  demonstrated  that  a  particular  typo  of  drug  com- 
plies  ’With  the  a,ct.  There  is  alv/ays  a  possibility  that  even  the  more  reliable 
firms  may  become  lax  in  their  laboratory  control  and  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  entirelj^  unsatisfactory  products  only  a  short  tine  after  a  survey  of  their 
output  has  indicated  fp.ll  compli.ance  with  the  statute.  The  increase  of 
$66,000  v.fill  go  at  least  part  way  tov/ards  establishing  that  more  comprehensive 
control  of  drug  products  that  the  public  v/elfare  demands. 

( 2 )  An  i  r  e  a  s  e  of  $  3  3  )_00_0  f_o  r  in  spec  tier:  work  on  v t  a’:'!  i  n  pr  e  pa  r  sxr 
tions. — The  ddscovery  during  the  past  fev:  decades  of  the  nutritio;aal  a.nd. 
public-health  inportance  of  the  various  vitamins  has  opened  up  a.  fertile 
field  for  the  exploitation  of  the  consumer.  The  ’Tublic  has  undoubtedly  ac¬ 
quired  an  exaggerated  idea  about  the  vitamin  deficiencies  of  the  ordinary 
d.iet  and  as  a  result  has  become  a  rather  read;y’  prey  to  products  carrying 
fadse  and  nisleaxling  label  claims  for  val^ie  as  vitamin-bearing  products. 
Vitamin  prepara.tions  are  found  both  in  the  strictly-'  drug  field  and  in  the 
food  field.  There  is  a  class  of  products  containing  vitamins  lying  roughly 
halfway  between  the  food  and  drug  fields.  The  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  regulations  for  the 
control  of  these  special  dietary  products.  Fot  only  is  there  a  very  large 
group  of  vitamin  preparations  in  the  proprietary  class  requiring  far  more 
extended  attention  than  has  heretofore  been  given,  but  there  is  also  a  large 
traffic  in  standard  and  recognized  vitamin-bearing  products  like  cod  liver 
oil,  for  which  there  is  an  enormous  and  legitimate  dema:m,l  for  infant  feeding 
as  well  as  for  poultry  and.  stock  fecd.ing  purposes.  Practically  all  cod  liver 
oil  is  imported..  The  demand  is  constantly  gro’wing  and  the  temptation  to  use 
cheaper  and  loss  valuable  oils  fro.m  the  vitamin  standpoint  is  constant.  Con¬ 
tinuous  and.  extensive  sampling  of  importations  as  well  as  domestic  shipments 
of  cod  liver  oil  and  of  other  vitamin  preparations  shoul be  a  routine 
activity  in  the  Pood  and.  Drug  Admixii  stration.  Since  vitamin  assays  are 
laborious,  time-consuming  and  expensive,  the  amount  that  has  heretofore  been 
assigned  for  this  purpose,  namely  $87,000,  has  been  entirely  inadequate  for 
this  purpose.  With  an  increase  of  828,000  a  fai’  raore  effective  control  in 
the  interest  of  pu.blic  health  and  nutrition  will  be  possible, 

( 3 )  An  increase  of  $80,000  for  the  project  "Formulating  standards ",  — 
For  the  formulation  of  definitions  and  standards  for  foods,  only  $129,000 
Y/as  allocated,  for  the  year  1940.  The  increase  of  $80,000  included  in  this 
estimate  is  urgently  need.ed.  The  new/  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  author¬ 
izes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  formulate  regulations  fixing  and  estab¬ 
lishing  for  ai'y  food.,  under  its  commoii  or  usual  name,  a  reasonable  definition 
and  standard  of  id-entitj:",  a  reasonable  staudard  of  quality,  and/or  reasonable 
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staiidarr.s  of  fill  of  c'ntainer.  The  act  provides  s.  carefully  defined  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  e stahli slime nt  of  standards  which  will  guarantee  the  legal 
interests  of  all  concerned,  that  is,  the  consuming  public,  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  Government.  Compliance  with  these  requirements  calls  for  much  de¬ 
tailed  work  on  the  part  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  field  force  to  collect  innumerable  samples  of  authentic  natural 
and  manufactured  food  products  produced  under  known  conditions  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  under  different  climatic  conditions,  to  subject 
these  to  careful  chemical  analysis,  and  to  submit  the  results  for  study  a,nd 
comparison  by  administrative  officers  whose  duty  is  to  formulate  tentative 
definitions  and  standard-s  which  can  be  made  the  subject  of  public  hearings. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  standard-m,aking  procedure  of  the  new  law 
is  the  starting  point  of  successful  application  of  the  legal  provisions  de¬ 
signed.  to  control  the  purity  of  the  food  supply.  The  establishment  of  ad.ulter- 
ation  in  food  products  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  v/ithout  the  prior 
establisliment  of  standards,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  food  contains 
actually  poisonous  ingred.icnts  or  is  filthy  or  decomposed.  In  other  v/ords, 
the  food  stand.ards  arc  the  cornerstone  of  successful  enforcement  of  the  law 
as  applied  to  adulterations  and  misbrandings  of  food  of  the  most  common  type, 
that  is,  violations  which  are  in  the  nature  of  economic  cheats,  A  material 
increase  must  be  provided  for  standar d-making  operations  if  the  protective 
features  of  the  act  are  to  be  effectively  applied  in  proceeding  against 
adulterated  and.  mi  sbranded  food  products, 

( 4 )  An  increase  of  $66,000  for  enforcement  work  on  cosmetics ,  —  The 
definition  of  cosmetics  i s  so  broad  as  to  include  every  type  of  article  in¬ 
tended  to  be  rubbed,  poured,  sprinkled,  or  sprajred  on,  introduced  into,  or 
otherwise  applied  to  the  human  body  or  anj7  part  thereof  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  promoting  attractiveness,  or  altering  the  apioearance.  Soap 
alone  is  excluded,  under  the  definition;  i/Ihile  estimates  vaiy  as  to  the 
extent  of  traffic  in  cosmetics  subject  to  the  act,  it  is  believed  that 
$500,000,000  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  annual  traffic  in  such  articles 
in  the  United  States.  A  beginning  has  alreach"  been  made  by  attacking  such 
notoriously  dangerous  cosmetics  as  sight-destroying  eyelash  dyes,  blea.ching 
creams  containing  highly  potent  chemicals  d.angerous  to  the  skin,  and.  lip¬ 
sticks  containing  poisonous  coloring  ingredients.  There  are  a  groat  many  types 
of  products,  includ.ing  hair  d3"es,  depilatories,  bleaches  and  eyelash  dj/es, 
which  contain  ingredients  perhaps  not  so  instantly  and  acutely  toxic  as  in 
the  case  of  those  already  proceeded  against  but  definitely  subject  to  sus¬ 
picion  as  potentially  dangerous.  A  very  intensive  stud;"  of  many  of  these 
articles  entailing  expensive  laboratory''  investigations  will  be  necessary 
before  a  d.etenaination  can  be  reached  as  to  whether  legal  action  is  necessary 
or  possible.  Almost  the  entire  field  of  cosmetics  remains  to  be  explored.,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  removing  actually  or  possibly  dangerous  products  from 
the  market,  but  also  to  regulate  dishonest  and  deceptive  products  which  are 
undoubtedly  prevalent.  Among  such  articles  are  cosmetics  bearing  false  and 
extravagant  claims  as  to  the  quality  and  identity  of  their  ingredients  and  as 
to  the  properties  which  they  possess  in  the  way^  of  cosmetic  effects,  slack- 
filled  and  deceptive  containers,  cosmetics  packed  in  containers  which  may  be 
so  c":'nstructed  as  to  result  in  contamins.ting  the  cosmetic  v/ith  an  injurious 
ingredient,  and  short-weight  or  short-measure  prod.uct5.  In  short,  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  entire  field,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehend!  ng  dangerous 
products  as  well  as  those  which  represent  frauds  upon  the  consumer. 
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( 5 )  $ 9400  additional  cstinated  for  afaini strati ve  pronotions  i n 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  unifornly  applied  in  the  Budget 
cstinatc  for  1941. 


CHAIIGS  III  LANGUAGE 

The  words  "as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  301-392)"  have  been  inserted  in  view 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Eederal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  by  the  Act  of 
June  23,  1939. 


WORK  UNDER  TUI S.  APPROPRIATION 

The  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food,  DpUg,  and  Cosmetic  Act  requires 
supervision  of  the  enormous  volume  of  foods,  drugs,  devices,  and  cosmetics 
shipped  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Act  and  involves  the  formulation  of 
standards  for  a  great  variety  of  food  products,  the  promulgation  of  formal 
regulations  having  the  force  and  effect  of  legal  requirements,  the  determin¬ 
ation  of  what  ingredients  ,.jid  adulterants  in  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  may 
be  harmful  to  health,  the  issuance  of  decisions  applying  the  law  and  regula¬ 
tions  to  particular  products,  the  inspection  of  feictorias,  the  microanalyti- 
cal ,  bacteriological,  pharmacological,  and  physical  examination  of  shipments 
of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  and  the  prepara^tion  and  presentation  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  court  on  violations  of  the  Act.  It  also  includes  the  examination  of 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  offered  for  entry  into  this  country  .and  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  those  products  th.at  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  Act  to  carry  on 
research  work  to  develop  new  methods  of  analysis  to  detect  adulteration  in 
food,  drugs,  dyes,  and  cosmetics;  to  determine  the  potency  or  the  lack  of 
potency  of  products  subject  to  the  Act;  and  to  ascertain  the  normal  composi¬ 
tion  of  various  food  products,  when  the  necessary  information  is  not  other¬ 
wise  available. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  collecting  and  presenting  in  court  all  evidence  necessary  to  susta.in  the 
charges  involved  in  seizure  actions  and  in  prosecution  cases.  The  expense 
involved  in  employing  expert  witnesses  to  tostifj^  in  court  cases  is  also  paid 
from  this  appropriation. 

The  volume  of  work  under  the  Act  of  1938  is  greatly  increased  over 
that  under  the  Act  of  1906.  In  addition  to  the  work  formerly  required,  the 
nev/  Act  involves  among  other  things  formulating  standards  for  foods,  super¬ 
vising  the  informative  labeling  of  infants’  and  invalids'  foods,  issuing 
permits  for  nevr  drugs,  controlling  preparations  affecting  bodily  structure 
and  function,  controlling  curative  and  diagnostic  devices,  and  regulating 
trade  in  cosmetics. 
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(c)  SNrOHCSiviENT  OF  THF  TEA  IMPORTATION  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  $30,094 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  50,214 

Increase  .  120 


PROJECT  STATEivESKT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(nstirnated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

increase 

1.  Enforcement  of  the  Tea 

Importation  Act . 

2.  Additional  for  administrative 

promotions . 

UnoBligated  Balance . 

$39  ,129 

965 

$30,094 

$30,094 

120 

+  $120  (l) 

Total  aouropriation . 

40  ,094 

30,094 

30,214 

+  120 

INCREASE 


( 1 )  $120  additional  is  estimated  for  adininistratlve  promotions  i n 
accordance  v.-ith.  the  plan  vmich  is  Being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  es¬ 
timate  for  1941. 


JORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Tea  Importa^tion 
Act,  approved  March  2,  1897  (21  U.S.C.  41-50).  Every  consignment  of  tea  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  is  inspected  Both  as  to  purity  and  quality.  A 
Board  of  tea  exports  determines  a  suitaBle  standard  for  tea  each  year,  and  no 
tea  for  Beverage  purposes  is  permitted  entry  into  the  United  States  that  falls 
Belov/  that  standard.  Before  the  enactment  of  the  Tea  Importation  Act  much 
lov/-grade  tea  th^  t  v/as  unfit  for  use  v/as  sent  to  the  United  States. 
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(d)  NAVAL  STORES  ACT 


Appropriedion  Act,  1940 .  $34,700 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  34,800 

Increase .  100 


PROJECT  STATMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Enforcement  operations  under 
the  Naval  Stores  Act . 

$22,665 

9,714 

$24,185 

10,515 

$24,185 

2.  Service  operations  under  the 
Naval  Stores  Act . 

10,515 

3.  Additional  for  administrative 
promotions . 

100 

+  $100  (l) 

Unohligated  Balance . 

2 , 321 

Total  appropriation . 

34,700 

34,700 

34,800 

+  100 

INCREASE 

( 1 )  $100  additional  is  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  Being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
estimate  for  1941. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — This  item  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Naval 
Stores  Act,  approved  March  3,  1923  (7  U.S.C.  91-99),  which  provides  for 
a  grading  service  and  for  preventing  adulteration  and  mi shranding. 

1 .  Enforcement  operations  under  the  N aval  Stores  Ac_t .  —  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  purchase  from  time  to  time  samples  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  and  of  anything  offered  for  sale  as  such  for  the  purpose  of 
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analysis,  classification,  or  grading  and  of  detecting  any  violation  of 
the  Act.  Naval  stores  offered  for  import  or  export,  as  well  as  naval 
stores  that  enter  interstate  commerce,  are  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
0  f  the  Ac  t . 

2.  Service  operations  under  the  Naval  Stores  Act. — The  Department 
examines,  if  practicable,  upon  request  of  any  interested  person,  any  naval 
stores  and  analyses,  classifies,  or  grades  the  same  on  tender  of  the  cost 
thereof  as  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  such  regalations 
as  he  may  prescribe.  Certificates  are  furnished  showing  the  analysis, 
classification,  or  grade  of  such  naval  stores,  which  certificates  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  analysis,  classification,  or  grade  of  such 
naval  stores  and  of  the  contents  of  any  package  from  which  the  same  may 
have  been  taken,  as  iTell  as  of  the  correctness  of  such  analysis,  classi¬ 
fication,  or  grade,  and  shall  be  adraissable  as  such  in  any  court.  Dees 
received  for  this  service  average  nearly  $10,000  a  year,  which  are  de¬ 
posited  to  the  credit  of  "miscellaneous  receipts".  The  project  is  there¬ 
fore  practically  self-supporting. 
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(e)  El'TFORCSI.aivT  OF  'IFF  INSECTICIDE  ACT 

Appropriation  Act ,  1940  . $193,180 

Eu.cigot  Estima.te,  1941  .  194,020 

Increase  .  840 


PROJECT  STATELEET 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Enforcement  operations  under  the 
Insecticide  Act . 

$178 , 534 

$167,780 

$167,780 

_  _  - 

2.  Investigation  of  methods  of  test¬ 
ing  and  efficacy  of  insecti¬ 
cides  d  fungicides . 

26,750 

25,400 

25,400 

—  —  — 

3.  Additional  for  administrative 

j'jromotions . . 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

840 

+  $840  (1) 

Unobligated  balance . 

2,89  5 

-  _  - 

-  -  — 

Total  apuropriation . 

208 , 180 

193,180 

194,020 

+  840 

INCREASE 

( 1 )  $840  additional  is  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  vritii  the  plan  which  is  heing  nniformlr  applied  in  the  Badget  estima,te 
for  1941. 


nOHK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General. — This  appropriation  provides  for  the  er-forcement  of  the  In¬ 
secticide  Act  approved  April  26,  1910  (7U.S.C.  121-134).  The  Insecticide 
Act  mal.es  illegal  the  manufactra-e ,  sale,  or  transportation  in  interstate 
commerce  of  adulterated  or  mishranded  insecticides  and  fungicides,  as  well 
as  their  importation  and  eorporte.tion.  It  prescrihes  definite  standards  to 
wnich  all  lead  o-rsenedes  and  Peu'is  greens  subject  to  its  provisions  should 
confoimi.  It  provides  that  all  insecticides  and  fur^icides,  other  than  lead 
arsenates  and  Pa.ris  greens,  tha,t  contain  inert  ingredients  shall  hear,  upon 
the  face  of  the  principal  la,hel  of  every  paxkage,  a  statement  giving  the 
name  aaid  quantity  of  each  inert  ingredient  of  the  preparation,  \7ith  a  state¬ 
ment  that  such  ingredient  is  inert,  or,  instead,  a.  statement  giving  the 
name  and  quantity  of  each  active  ingredient,  ?/ith  the  percentage  of  the 
combined  inert  ingredients.  The  principoA  lahols  for  insecticides,  other 
than  lea.d  arsenate  a.nd  Po-ris  green,  and  for  fungicides  that  contain  a.rsenic 
or  compounds  of  a.rsenic,  mast  shov;  the  percentage  of  ausenic  present.  Any 
false  or  exaggerated  claim  as  to  the  efficacy  of  an  insecticide  or  fungicide 
constitu-tes  a  violation  of  the  lav/.  The  act  requires  further  that  all 
insecticides  and  fungicides  mast  be  up  to  the  sta,ndards  under  \7hich  they  are 
sold  and  that  no  insecticide  or  fungicide  shall  contain  any  substance  or 
siabstcuces  that  will  injure  the  plant  on  which  it  may  be  used. 
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1.  Enforcement  operations  under  the  Insecticide  Act. — Tlie  vrorlc  under 
this  project  consists  of  the  collection  of  samples  of  insecticides  a.nd 
fungicides,  including  disinfectants;  making  chemical  anialgses;  performing 
actual  field  tests  where  necessarp;  oouteriological  tests;  and  the  prepara,tion 
of  the  evidence  developed  for  presentation  to  the  courts  on  s^ach  sanpilos  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides  shipped  in  violation  of  this  Act. 

2 .  Investigation  of  methods  of  testing  cud  efficacy  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides. — This  \7ork  consists  of  the  investigation  oud  development  of 
methods  for  the  chomicoA  analysis  of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  for  the 
hacteriologicaA  testing  of  disinfectants,  for  the  field  testing  of  insect¬ 
icides  and  fungicides;  also  the  testing  of  ingredients  or  proprieta.ry 
preparations  to  determine  their  efficacy  an  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

(f)  SlITORCEivEET  OP  THE  LillH  IhPOHTATIOE  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  194-0  .  $19,241 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  19 , 241 


PEOJECT  STATEI.ISET 


Project 

1959 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Enforcement  of  fne  hill:  Importation  Act . 

UnoBligated  Balance . 

Total  appropriation . 

$18,087 

1,154 

$19,241 

$19 , 241 

19 , 241 

19 , 241 

19 , 241 

TJOHK  UETEH  THIS  APPPOPPIAT ION 

Puis  appropriation  provides  for  the  onforcomnnt  of  the  Llilk  Import¬ 
ation  Act  approved  Pohruary  15,  1927  (21  U.S.C.  141-149),  Pno  Act  requires 
inspection  hoth  at  the  source  and  at  the  ports  of  entr;;^.  Pno  work  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  Act,  therefore,  involves  the  supervision  of  the  sanitaiy'  in¬ 
spection  of  Canadian  shipping  plants  and  datrics  from  which  milk  is  shipped 
to  the  United  States  and  supervision  of  the  physical  cnajni nation  and,  in 
most  instances,  tuherculin  testing  once  a  yeon  of  cattle  from  herds  producing 
milk  shipped  to  the  United  States,  this  work  Being  carried  out  in  collahora- 
tion  vrith  Cauadiran  officials  as  authorized  By  the  Act.  The  work  also  involves 
the  Bacteriological  examination  and  temperature  tests  of  sufficient  represen¬ 
tative  samples  of  all  imported  mil.k  and  creom  to  insure  compliance  vuth  the 
Act  at  ports  of  entry.  I.Iilli  ma;^  Be  Brought  into  the  United  States  at  arc/ 
port  along  the  Canadian  Border,  But  the  Bulk  of  the  milk  and  cream  imported 
from  Canada  comes  in  through  lien  York  and  lien  England  ports  of  entry. 
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(g)  en?op.C3::mi  op  tiiS  caustic  poisou  act 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  $24,741 

Budget  Estimate,  1341  .  24,741 


PROJECT  state; :ei\tt 


Project 

1939 

1940 

(Estimat  ed) 

1341 

(EstimCoted) 

Enforcement  of  the  Caiistic  Poison 

Act . 

$23,238 

1 , 503 

$24,741 

$24,741 

Unobligated  balance . 

Tot  eJ.  appr  o  pr  i  at  i  o  n . 

24,741 

24,741 

24,741 

WORK  UIUDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Under  this  item  is  conducted  the  V/'orh  of  enforcing  the  Caustic  Poison 
Act,  approved  I.Iarch  4,  1327  (l5  U.S.C.  401-411).  This  Act  imposes  u;pon  the 
Department  the  ohligation  of  seeing  that  the  lauge  number  of  preparations 
containing  ca-ustic  or  corrosive  substances  and  soD.d  in  interstohe  or  foreign 
cormnerce  for  household  use  are  correctly  labeled  v'ith  the  common  name  of  the 
substance,  uith  the  uord  "Poison" ,  with  directions  for  treatment  in  case  of 
accidental  personal  injury,  and  vdth  the  neunc  and  place  of  business  of  the 
man.ufe.ctuj’or ,  pachcr ,  seller,  or  distributor.  To  enforce  the  Act  samples 
must  be  collected  from  the  products,  their  composition  determined  by  cheraical 
analysis,  and  such  tests  made  as  i/ill  establish  whether  anj^  or  all  of  the 
ingredients  arc  caustic  or  corrosive  and  whether  the  directions  given  in  case 
of  injury  are  correct  and  adequate.  Corrective  action  is  tahen  to  check 
commerce  in  products  that  viola.to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

(h)  enporce:;ent  of  the  filled  l:ilh  act 

Appropriation  Act,  1940  ...  $10,000 
Bi^dgct  Sstinahe,  1941  .  10,000 


PROJECT  STATK;S^^T 


Pro j  cct 

1939 

1940 

(Estimat  cd) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Enforcement  of  the  Filled  ;.:ill;  Act... 
Unobligated  balance . 

Total  appropriation . 

$8,542 

1,458 

$10,000 

$10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

pV-r 
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Momi  Ui^EE  THIS  APPROPEIA'TIOE 


This  a,ppropriation  lorovides  for  the  enforcer.ent  of  the  Filled  Hill: 
Act,  approved  Harch  4,  1S23  (21  U.S.C.  51-63),  as  a'nended  hv  the  -^^-ct  of 
August  2?,  1535  (21  U.S.C.  64).  The  Act  prohibits  the  shipnent  in  inter¬ 
state  or  foreipn  corimerce  of  so-called  filled  ■oil!:,  vnich  is  :iade  by  tne 
renovin"  of  butterfo,t  and  the  substitution  of  other  fats.  Enforcement  uorl: 
requires  the  collection  and  analysis  of  samples  of  mill:  and  mill:  products 
suspected  of  containing  foreign  fats  paid  the  tailing  of  appropriate  action 
to  check  conmercc  in  products  that  are  in  violation  of  the  Act. 

(i)  ENFOECEhUFT  OF  THE  SEA  FOOD  INSPECTOES  ACT 
Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  $40,000 


Budget  Estimi.te,  1941  .  41 , 260 

Increase  .  1 ,260 


PEOJECT  STATE: 'EFT 


Proj  octs 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimr.ted) 

Increase 

1.  Enforcement  of  the  Sea  Food 
Inspectors  Act . 

$89,117 

$93,500 

-53,500 

393,500 

2.  Additional  for  adiiiini strative 
promotions  . 

Less  receipts  from  fees . 

1,260 

-53 , 500 

+$1,260(1) 

Total  appropriation  . 

40 , 000 

40,000 

41 , 260 

+  1,260 

IITCP-EASE 


( 1 )  $U260  additional  is  estimated  for  aeb'ninistrative  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plaai  v/hich  is  being  ujiiforml],^  applied  in  the  Budget 
estimate  for  1941. 

WOEH  LU'DEE  THIS  APPEOPEI ATIOII 

This  item  covers  the  inspection  of  the  packing  of  sea  foods  upon  the 
application  of  the  packers.  The  service  includes  inspection  of  rav?  materials, 
the  various  processes  of  packing,  the  sanitpa;^  conditions  involved,  aid  the 
finished  product.  The  appropriation  provided  annually  by  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act  provides  for  the  pa.ynent  of  salaries  of  sea-food  inspectors 
for  approximately  five  months.  Additional  salaries  for  inspectors,  administra¬ 
tion,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  incurred  in  providing  this  service  are  paid 
from  funds  contributed  by  the  packers  receiving  the  service. 
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PASSEl'CrSIR- C.'AETIi^TG  YEH I CLSS 

Tlac  a'j.thor is: action  foi'  the  pm^chase  of  pa^ssenpor-carr^in^;;  vehicles 
contcnplatcs  an  increase  of  $1,150  ($07,375  in  1940,  $28,535  estinated  for 
1941 ).  The  $23,525  nill  pornit  the  needed  replaccncnt  of  55  vehicles  and 
the  purchase  of  6  additional  vehicles.  Enese  6  additiono.l  cars  v/ill  he 
required  for  new  staff  nenhers  incident  to  the  increased  wor]:  ruder  the 
ne\7  Eederal  Eood,  Erup,  o.nd  Gosnetic  Act  of  June  25,  1938,  recennended 
in  the  estiraate  for  the  fiscal  ^'’ear  1941. 

The  use  of  a,utonohiles  for  the  p'OT’pose  of  carrying  on  inspection  v.'orl: 
under  the  seven  acts  enforced  oy  the  Eood  anid  Drug  Adnini stration  is  essential. 
Factories,  dairies,  orchards,  canneries,  'warehouses,  rcte.il  cstahlishr'icnts , 
and  other  places  v.dicrc  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  insecticides,  end  naval  stores 
ore  manufact'or ed,  'produced,  or  di strih'o.tcd  must  he  visited  and  inspected. 
Shipments  of  these  commodities  hy  freight,  empress,  end  trucks  must  he  l:ept 
under  surveillance  and  samples  collected  and  delivered  for  shipme'nt  to  the 
laboratories  of  the  Eood  and  Drug  Administrahion  for  analysis  and  e::amination. 
This  can  he  done  most  economically  and  efficiently  ''oj  the  use  of  a.utonohiles . 

The  purchase  and  operation  of  Government -owned  cars  has  been  found 
from  experience  to  he  more  econoi.iical  for  inspectiori  work  than  either  the 
hiring  of  commercial  automobiles  or  the  irse  of  privately-owned  cars  of  em¬ 
ployees  on  a  milejige  oasis.  Kecords  kept  over  a  series  of  years  i'ndicate 
that  the  avci’age  cost  per  mile  of  a  Governnent-ovmed  car,  taking  into  co'n- 
sideration  deterioration  ixi  the  A''aluc  of  the  car  and  a,ll  operating  and  main¬ 
tenance  expenses  up  to  the  tirae  it  is  turned  in  and  is  no  longer  serviceable, 
and  then  deducting  exchange  allovxxncc,  is  approximatcljw  3-l/2  cents  per  mile. 
These  machines  have  been  operated  under  practically  all  conditions  from  city 
streets  to  unimproved  dirt  roans.  It  is  estimated  tiia.t  the  average  mileage 
for  the  cars  that  w/ill  be  turned  in  will  be  49,000  miles,  based  on  the  known 
mileage  of  these  cars  as  of  J’une  30,  1939. 


